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THE WEEK, 


Lorp Roserts reported, in a dispatch published 
on Wednesday, that severe fighting had taken place on 
the previous day between General Baden-Powell’s force 
and the Boers under Commandant Grobelar. The 
engagement took place near Haman’s Kraal. It lasted 
all day. The Rhodesian regiment suffered severely, 
and the enemy, who were driven off east of the Pienaars 
River with heavy losses, subsequently took up a position 
at Cyferkuil, on the Plat River, where they have been 
followed by Colonels Plumer and Hickman. 


Bur De Wet is still the centre of interest. Lord 
Roberts concludes, from such information as has reached 
him, corroborated by a German prisoner, that De Wet, 
finding it impossible to proceed eastwards, has buried 
his guns, and, with a few hundred Boers, has recrossed 
the Magaliesberg with the intention of returning 
to the Orange River Colony. The Morning Post talks 
of De Wet’s “inglorious anabasis.” True, his forces, 
as Lord Roberts reminds us, have shrunk a good deal 
since he left Bethlehem. But he would be a bold man 
who could assert that the intrepid Boer general 
whose movements have won the admiration of soldiers 
all the world over, will be found with only three 
hundred followers when he re-emerges in the Orange 
River Colony. Ex-President Steyn is reported to have 
crossed the Pienaars River and to be on his way to join 
the Bothas near Machadodorp. If this is true, it 
looks as though De Wet’s return to the Orange River 
Colony may have been dictated by something eise than 
necessity, for he is at least as mobile as Mr. Steyn. 
Meanwhile General Buller continues his advance on the 
main Boer position. He is now only fifteen miles south 
of Belfast with a force, it is supposed, of some 10,000 
men. Botha is now expected to fall back on Barberton 
and not on Lydenburg, and if he has 8,000 men with him 
in extremely difficult country we must anticipate a pretty 
stern resistance. 


WE have in a despatch received at the India Office 
on Thursday, and sent off by General Gaselee from 
Pekin on the 15th, the first detailed, official account of 
the rescue of the Legations. The Allied forces agreed at 
a conference on the 12th to concentrate on the ry4th 
within five miles of Pekin, and to assault on the following 
day. The attack, however, was begun on the 14th, and 
our own troops, who were then fifteen miles distant from 
the city, at Tung-chow, made a forced march, attacked 
the South-East Gate, broke down all opposition there 
without great difficulty, and by three o’clock in the 
afternoon had reached the great wall which divides the 
Chinese from the Tartar city. Hence they could com- 
municate easily with the garrison, and, rushing across the 
dry moat, General Gaselee, with some seventy of his men, 
entered the Legations through the water gate. From other 
sources we learn that at the North Gate the Chinese 
offered a protracted resistance, and the Japanese were 
engaged there the whole of the Tuesday. On the 
Wednesday morning the Chinese garrison retired, 
finding itself in danger of being outflanked from the 


south. The Russians appeared to have stormed the 
Eastern Gate in the early hours of the Tuesday morning. 
The departure from the original plan of action is 
explained by the terrific bombardment of the Legations 
on the Sunday and Monday nights, which made it 
dangerous to delay the final attack by a single hour. 


Ir has been almost everywhere assumed that the 
determining cause of Lord Roberts’ new proclamation 
is the “clumsily conceived” plot of participation in 
which Lieutenant Hans Cordua has been found guilty. 
The assumption is absurd : for Lord Roberts is the last 
man in the world to be driven to such courses by the 
foolish imaginings of such a person, and we may beg 
leave to doubt whether he would subscribe to the 
doctrine, put forward by the prosecution at Cordua’s 
trial, ‘ that the action of the police as agents provocateurs 
was quite justifiable and orthodox.” In military trials it 
may be; but one trembles to think what a dressing- 
down the half-breed Gano would have got at assizes, 
say before the late Lord Chief Justice. Equally do we 
refuse to believe that Lord Roberts has put forward his 
new proclamation without cause or necessity—of a sort. 
For the first time in the history of the war here is some- 
thing which is really “inevitable.” If we are going to 
insist on the unconditional annexation of the Transvaal, 
such proclamations, and all the shame of them, cannot 
be avoided, But it seems a curious way to set about 
“ pacifying ” a country as large as France ! 


THE new proclamation begins by threatening the 
utmost rigour of the law—military law, of course—if 
burghers break their oath of neutrality, If they have 
taken such an oath freely, one cannot but condemn the 
breach of it, though in districts so imperfectly subdued 
as much of the Western Transvaal, it is easy to see how 
situations may arise where the pledged burgher may 
regard his new allegiance as abandoned and overthrown. 
But the sting of the proclamation lies in its tail. It 
announces a new policy for the future: all burghers 
captured or yielding henceforward are to be treated as 
prisoners of war, and, we suppose, deported temporarily 
beyond the range of temptation. This may not be a 
violation of the law of nations, but it is a very hideous 
violation of the prophecies with which the war started. 
We were told that as the British army advanced, peace 
and contentment would spring up in its train, and the 
Transvaal farmers would at once bask in the blessings 
of British administration. Here is a definite admission 
that we cannot hope to govern our new provinces by 
the consent of the governed: we must treat every 
Dutchman as a permanent enemy and imprison him— 
what will happen to his wife and children does not 
appear. What a surprising appendix to the glorious 
policy of coneiliation by conquest! Could anything be 
devised better calculated to convince the Boer farmer 
that we are bent on robbing him of his independence 
and his farm? We make a solitude, but nobody as yet 
has the hardihood to call it peace. 


Now if this be “ inevitable,” so much the worse for 
the people and the policy responsible for the causes of 
so inevitable a result. After all, there are some “ inevit- 
able” consequences connected with the war, though 
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they are inevitable only in the sense which fastens 
responsibility more firmly than ever on the backs of 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Rhodesian Press, and the Jingoes. 
For instance, if the Colonial Secretary is left to be as 
rude as he pleases in negotiations, it will always be 
difficult to avoid war; if we determine to rob a brave 
people of “every shred of independence,” we shall find 
the work of conquest inevitably protracted and Old-Age 
Pensions inevitably postponed. But when the real 
applications of political fatalism are understood, we 
may expect warlike enthusiasm to be modified. The 
new proclamation is eagerly welcomed by the Si. 
Fames’s Gazelle as the first step towards a long-desired 
imitation of General Weyler’s methods in Cuba, 
Another newspaper suggests hanging as a substitute. 
The Morning Post's correspondent is convinced that 
nothing would be so effective as a system of loot. 
Well, perhaps the new proclamation is only a begin- 
ning; but if honest and sober citizens had foreseen 
such proposals, would they have been so indignant 
with those who denounced the war? Can any one 
imagine a more hateful and abominable job for our 
veteran general and his brave soldiers ? 


As though the bogus Pretoria plot had not already 
been made sufficiently ridiculous, Punch, abandoning the 
jester, and assuming the statesman, treats it with a 
seriousness amounting to ferocity in this week’s cartoon. 
Two days after the absurdity of this “conspiracy,” 
suggested to a half-witted and excitable drunkard by an 
agent-provocateur in British pay, had been exposed to 
the contemptuous laughter of the civilised world, after 
even the Daily Mail had confessed that there was much 
smoke and little fire in it, Mr. Punch depicts himself, 
appropriately enough in khaki, bearing in his hand a 
paper labelled “ Plot, Murder British Officers,” and 
reproaching Lord Roberts with a “ generosity” which 
“has been mistaken for weakness.” In the evidence 
given at the trial there was no word about murdering 
anybody, but Mr. Punch of course preferred to put his 
trust in the frenzied mendacities cabled over by the 
news agencies when the scheme was first discovered. 
This disgraceful cartoon is merely another symptom of 
the brutal temper which has seized the British public— 
the temper that insists on believing in any lie that can 
be twisted into an excuse for trampling without mercy 
on the peasants whose courage and resource have defied 
our arms for nearly ayear. But perhaps Mr. Punch was 
only acting up to his traditions, for it should not be 
forgotten that he reviled “ Clemency” Canning more 
than forty years ago. 


WE publish in another column a letter from Mr. 
Harold Spender, which will at once remove any mis- 
conceptions that may have arisen in the minds of those 
who do not know him, in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of his name into a letter from Mr. Montagu White 
to Dr. Reitz. Mr. White mentioned in that letter, 
written on August the 4th, two months before the out- 
break of war, that Mr. Spender had strongly urged the 
acceptance by the Transvaal Government of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s suggestion of a Joint Commission of 
Enquiry into the seven years’ franchise law. In so 
doing Mr. Spender was not only serving the cause of 
peace, he was strongly supporting the proposals of the 
Government. But Mr. White, who was quite naturally 
chiefly concerned to persuade President Kruger to 
accept the Commission, went on to describe Mr. 
Spender’s attitude in language which might have 
made it appear that Mr. Spender was advising 
this course as an opportunity for obstructing and 
delaying the negotiations. Mr. Spender explains in his 
letter that he pointed out to Mr. White that the Transvaal 
had nothing to fear from the Commission, and that the 
interval which would be necessary before it could 
report might help to induce a better negotiating temper 





in both countries. Mr. Spender in fact did just what 
the Duke of Devonshire did two months too late; he 
attempted to disarm those suspicions of the Transvaal 
which were the chief obstacle to their acceptance of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. <A perfectly honourable 
and patriotic transaction, which every Englishman might 
recall with satisfaction. 


Lorp RosEBerY, as chairman of the Epsom Urban 
District Council, has taken up the cudgels against his 
old protégé the London County Council—or rather, 
against the very curious decision of Mr. Justice Bigham 
as regards the costs incurred in a recent law-suit 
between the two bodies. It appears that the London 
County Council has been building a huge asylum in the 
neighbourhood of Epsom, and has been cutting up the 
roads ot the District Council in the process. The 
smaller body complained of this exceptional wear and 
tear, and when the L.C.C. refused to pay compensation 
went to law with them and recovered damages to the 
extent of £484. But Mr. Justice Bigham announced that 
he was so inexpressibly shocked at the spectacle of two 
local authorities contending together before him, that 
although David had slain Goliath David was not to get 
his costs. It is all very well to say that “ ratepayers’ 
money ought not to be spent in this way,” but, when the 
Urban District Council found the wrongdoer would not 
pay unless compelled, what were they to do? And, 
having gone to law, how are the ends of justice served 
by saddling Epsom ratepayers with the expenses of 
having proved that their claim to be compensated by the 
ratepayers of London was perfectly well founded? 


Now that we are faced by another great railway 
strike it is interesting to note that the colony of New 
South Wales has lately adopted a measure of something 
like compulsory arbitration. The Act is a considerable 
improvement on that which is in force in New Zealand— 
though in most important respects the two are identical. 
The element of compulsion is the same in each. If 
one party to a dispute wishes to arbitrate the other 
must assent, and we should imagine there are few cases 
where both prefer to fight it out. The Court of Arbi- 
tration is the same as in New Zealand. The president 
is to be a Judge of the Supreme Court, the two other 
members are to be appointed by the executive, one on 
the recommendation of the union of employers, the 
other on the recommendation of the union of employés. 
The wildest enthusiast for collective bargaining must 
be satisfied with such provisions. The Act further 
provides for the incorporation and registration of all 
Trade Unions and for the making and enforcing of 
industrial agreements. It differs from the New Zealand 
in that it provides only for a single and final court. In 
New Zealand they have intermediate Boards of Con- 
ciliation, which have never succeeded since disputants, 
knowing tltat there was always an appeal, have refused 
to take them seriously. The adaptation of such a 
measure by New South Wales, which has often been 
accused of timidity in these matters, will be watched 
with especial interest in all the colonies, where strikes 
have been a heavy check to all forms of industry. Mr. 
Wise, who moved the adoption of the Bill on July 4th, 
answered his critics ina very able speech. He could 
point to the success of the system in New Zealand and 
the losses which through the want of a court had fallen to 
New South Wales. “ If differences seem irreconcil- 
able,” he said, “ I submit to both employers and employed 
that they have not either of them fared so well under 
the old system of industrial warfare that they can afford 
to spurn the method and opportunity of peace which is 
afforded by this measure.” 


THE course of the wool trade shows that the means 
by which Mr. Chamberlain seeks to acquire new markets 
do not benefit the old ones. He may, and no doubt 
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does, cause such concerns as Kynochs of Birmingham 
to prosper ; but to kill your customers is one thing: the 
clothing of them is quite another. At the present 
moment the condition of the worsted industry is one of 
paralysis. So much is only too evident from the reports 
which the two great combing concerns at Bradford 
have just issued to their shareholders. ‘The Yorkshire 
Wool Combers’ Association and Messrs. Isaac Holden 
and Sons, Limited, have issued between them more than 
£750,000 of ordinary capital. Both companies have 
managed to pay the interest on their debentures and 
preference shares; but on this very large amount of 
ordinary or deferred stock the dividend is passed. So 
great is the depression that tops made out of merino 
and fine cross-bred wools which had about doubled in 
value are back again within about 3d. of the lowest 
prices ever known. 


INDEED, the present position of the worsted 
industry is most interesting and peculiar. Terrible 
droughts which have affected more or less nearly 
every district in Australia during the last five years 
have killed off about 50,000,000 sheep—nearly all of 
them merinos or fine cross-breds. In consequence of 
this mortality among the flocks, there has been a pro- 
portionate diminution in the export of wool of the finer 
qualities. There was a decrease last year as compared 
with 1894 of more than 400,000 bales. An additional 
decrease has to be recorded during the present wool 
year of more than 80,000 bales; and competent judges 
think there will be another shrinkage of like amount 
next year. And yet with a shrinkage in prospect of 
about half-a-million bales compared with the year 1894 
prices are no better than they were then. About halt 
the clip last year, or about 800,000 bales, was sold by 
growers in the colonial markets. If the same quantity 
is realised in the colonial markets during the coming 
season, it looks as if the squatters would have to be 
satished with prices that will yield them less by more 
than £5,000,000 sterling than they secured in 1899. 
Whether their admiration for Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
and methods wil' stand many such shocks as this remains 
to be seen. Whatever may be the case with the growers 
of Australian wool, we are told that the workers in it in 
the West Riding and elsewhere are beginning to find 
out what Chamberlainism means to them. 


THE good Republicans of the United States are 
not neglecting to rub it in for Mr. Bryan over their 
country’s subscription to the recent issue of Exchequer 
Bills by the British Government—a_ subscription 
expressly invited, it will be remembered, because the 
London bankers were not disposed to agree to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s terms. One of the 
fundamental articles of Mr. Bryan’s political creed has 
been the declaration that the gold standard would 
make the United States a debtor nation. Yet no sooner 
does the country plant itself firmly on the gold basis 
than “it begins reaching out rapidly toward the indus- 
trial and commercial supremacy of the world, and it 
now finds itself rich enough to lend money to foreign 
nations.” These are the words of one critic, and 
practically all the lengthy sermons delivered have been 
to much the same effect. Our American friends have 
undoubtedly good reason to be pleased with themselves 
over this loan ; but, as is their way, they are screaming 
too loudly. To say, as some of them are saying, that 
the rule of the “red dragon of Lombard Street” has 
become a thing of the past, and that the United States 
has come into its rightful inheritance as the “ creditor 
nation” is something of an absurdity. The peculiar 
circumstances of the moment are forgotten. Owing to 
the brisk trade movement, the requirements of the war, 
and the cessation of gold production in the Transvaal, 
the value of money in London has been relatively high 
for several months past. In America, since the passage 
of the gold standard law it has been plentiful, and very 


cheap, and financiers there were only too glad of the 
invitation accorded to them to subscribe for a large slice 
of the loan. For the time being, their stock of loanable 
funds is larger than the stock here, but there is no reason 
to suppose that the condition will be found typical in 
the near future. 


THE attitude of the transatlantic shipping interests 
on the subject of the steaming record is not exactly 
pleasing. Three years ago the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, of the North German Lloyd Company, signalised 
her appearance by lowering the Southampton-New York 
record, and within a twelvemonth she beat the best time 
of the Lucania by a good knot per hour. The Lucania’s 
record was 22°01 knots ; the Kaiser Wilhelm on several 
occasions excelled this, westward and eastward bound, 
and in November, 1898, she attained an average speed 
of more than 23 knots per hour. She has just come 
over from New York to Cherbourg in 5 days 1ghrs. 
44min., or at an average rate of 22°89 knots. Now the 
Kaiser Wilhelm has a serious rival in the Deulschland of 
the Hamburg-American line, which in her two first 
homeward passages to Plymouth has developed more 
than 23 knots. The new Oceanic of the White Star 
line is not going in for record breaking. Her owners 
will not sacrifice comfort and safety for a very 
dubious honour, and there are no vessels under 
construction in the United Kingdom to which 
one can look to bring back the laurels to this country. 
There is nothing in this to quarrel with. There 
can be no question that Englishmen can do what 
a German can do, if it is worth their while, especially 
as the German learned his trade in English workshops ; 
and their refusal to build “ flyers” to lower the German 
records is due to the fact that the game does not pay. It 
is far more profitable to maintain a steady and reliable 
service than to reduce records. But one has reason to 
complain of the position taken up by the apologists of 
the English companies. The airy reply to the achieve- 
ments of these foreign vessels is that the limit of speed 
consistently with safety has been attained. We do not 
believe that it has. The Atlantic is the safest, as it is 
the most thronged, of all ocean highways, and an addi- 
tional knot to the hour involves no extra risk worth 
speaking of, while it is an undoubted advantage if it can 
be secured without much extra cost. If the plea sub- 
stituted comfort for safety there would be something to 
be said for it. 


Mr. W. H. Howe has invented a method of voting 
which in the event of its being adopted will greatly 
lessen the cost and worry of municipal and Parlia- 
mentary elections. He calls his machine the “ Eureka” 
Vote-recording Machine, and proposes to show its 
merits to the public during the next few weeks at 332, 
Strand, opposite Somerset House. The voter enters by 
turnstile a little room where he is absolutely alone with 
his conscience and as many brass handles as there are 
candidates. Having decided for whom he is going to 
vote, he pulls the corresponding handle, whereby he 
locks the other handles and unlocks the turnstile. Each 
handle is in connection with a numerical printing 
mechanism, and this, each time its handle is pulled, is 
ready to print a number one unit higher than the figure 
it last recorded. The mere act of pulling the handle 
does not do the printing, so that if the voter makes a 
mistake he can replace the number. The printing is 
done by the motion of the turnstile as the voter is either 
leaving or being mechanically ejected from the room, 
the handles being made ready for the next voter. Provi- 
sion is made for every kind of voter and for every stage 
of decrepitude, while the position of polling clerk and 
returning officer is the shadow of a sinecure. Every one 
who has seen the apparatus is impressed by its agp aa 
and completeness ; every one who has not will do well 
to cross over from the frigid offices of Somerset House 
and visit it. 
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REASON OR. TREASON ? 


N R. LABOUCHERE’S action in publishing in 

Truth the correspondence which has passed 
between himself and Mr. Chamberlain, as well as the 
letters Mr. Chamberlain had sent to him, has resulted in 
the publication by the Colonial Office of the series of 
letters which had been eagerly expected ever since Mr. 
Chamberlain made his statement in the House. One of 
those letters may be dismissed at once, for not even the 
most malicious imagination can find anything improper 
either in the spirit or the circumstances of Mr. John 
Ellis’s letter to Mrs. Solley. Mr. Ellis had been requested 
by an English lady in this country to put some questions 
in the House concerning the administration of martial 
law, and he wrote back to her to ask for “a stream of 
facts,” adding that “the names of informants will be 
treated as confidential.” It is just as if any one of 
us, whose relations have been in hospital at the front, 
had asked Mr. Arnoid-Forster to put a question in the 
House about the medical arrangements for the soldiers. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster might very naturally reply, asking for 
detailed information, and assuring his correspondent 
that the names of his informants would be treated as 
confidential. The most jaundiced of yellow organs 
could find nothing to criticise in either case. Mrs. 
Solley’s letter asking for information was sent to the Rev. 
D. Ross at Ladygrey and when the Boers captured that 
place they captured the letter as well. Why on earth 
Mr. Chamberlain could think it necessary to ask for 
explanations of so simple and ordinary a transaction it 
is difficult to imagine, and his behaviour to Mr. Ellis 
can only be described as a piece of characteristic and 
gratuitous impertinence. 

The other letters from Mr. Labouchere to Mr. 
Montagu White, and from Dr. Clark to President 
Kruger and the late General Joubert were all written 
before the outbreak of war. We do not pretend to like 
the tone of Mr. Labouchere’s letters ; and we certainly 
have nothing to say for Dr. Clark’s proposal to keep in 
communication with Dr. Leyds if war should break out. 
But, after all, what is proved by these letters, on which 
the Jingo Press is working itself up into the kind of 
excitement that men affect when they are disappointed 
of some triumph that they anticipated? They show, 
first of all, that Mr. Labouchere used all his influence 
with Mr. Montagu White to secure the accep- 
tance of Mr. Chamberlain's proposal for a_ joint 
commission. There is nothing which is not highly 
creditable to Mr. Labouchere in that effort, and it 
is well to remember that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment did ultimately accept the proposal only to 
find that Mr. Chamberlain had, in the interval, with- 
drawn it. It is a final answer to the charge that 
English Liberals encouraged the Boers to resist Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals, or to make war. They also 
show (for Mr. Chamberlain has not corrected Dr. 
Clark on this point) that the Colonial Secretary 
refused the suggestion to make the four South 
African Chief Justices an arbitration tribunal, with the 
late Lord Chief Justice as umpire, on the ground that 
in South Africa the Chief Justice for Natal would alone 
take the British side, and that here the late Lord Chief 
Justice was “one of our friends”—which means, we 
presume, one of Mr. Chamberlain's opponents. It is 
interesting to remember that the Chief Justice of the 
Cape Colony, thus classified by Mr. Chamberlain asa 
Boer partisan, was designed by the Colonial Secretary’s 


scheme for a Law Lordship and seat on the Judicial 
Bench of the Empire. 

But the best evidence of the disappointment excited 
by the discovery of what a little is contained in these 
letters is found in the extraordinary choice of points for 
criticism. It is gravely argued by the Times and other 
papers that it was improper for an Englishman to hold any 
kind of communication with Mr. Montagu White in 
August of last year, “ within two months,” as one paper 
reminds us, “of the ultimatum.” Where is this new 
etiquette to lead to? In two months’ time from now 
we may be at war with America, with Germany, with 
Russia, or with France. Are those of us then who have 
the good fortune to be honoured with the acquaintance 
of the distinguished representatives of those countries 
to suspend all personal relations with them? Two 
months hence the Times may find that each or all of these 
States “were then meditating war upon the Empire.” 
Or if Lord Salisbury should be negotiating with the 
United States, ought an Englishman to be ashamed if 
he were found on Mr. Choate’s doorstep? It is certainly 
rather strange to find this extreme Boxer doctrine 
preached from Printing House Square. The proprietors 
of the Daily Chronicle think it necessary to assure us that 
they “never authorised the negotiations which Mr. 
Spender carried on with Mr. Montagu White.” But 
why use the word “negotiations”? And what was 
there to “ authorise ” ? 

Mr. Astor’s paper has seized upon an expression in 
Mr. Montagu White’s letter to refer to Mr. Massingham 
and Mr. Spender in language which we believe every 
English gentleman will resent. “Spender of the 
Chronicle, who has fought consistently and well for us,” 
occurs in Mr. Montagu White’s letter, a letter meant to 
urge President Kruger to accept the excellent advice 
Mr. Spender had given. The Pall Mall Gazette takes 
this up and tells us that when Mr. Massingham resigned 
“because the proprietors remonstrated with him on his 
anti-British tone,” he took “with him the gentleman 
who had fought consistently and well for the cause of 
the Queen’s enemies.” What does this mean? The 
Daily Chronicle had argued against war and had criti- 
cised Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy. That is equivalent 
to “ fighting for the enemies of the Queen.” Then those 
distinguished Unionist lawyers, Professor Dicey, Mr. 
Holland, and the rest, who dissented from Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s arguments on suzerainty and the dynamite 
monopoly were the enemies of the Queen? Then Sir 
Edward Clarke and those who attempted, and success- 
fully attempted, to prevent war with Mr. Astor’s native 
country over Venezuela in 1895 were the enemies of the 
Queen of his adopted country? Then all criticism of the 
negotiation$ and of Foreign Policy is unpatriotic ? Surely 
the Pall Mall Gazelte might leave such controversial 
methods to papers whose reputations depend on them. 
Mr. Massingham and Mr. Spender have both given 
the best proof of their patriotism ; we have not heard of 
many cases in which journalists, whose views are opposed 
to theirs, have been obliged to make a tremendous sacri- 
fice for their convictions. We should have thought that 
every Englishman (and the editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette is “ after all an Englishman”) would at least have 
had enough chivalry to respect the motives, however 
much he disliked the opinions, of Mr. Massingham and 
Mr. Spender ; but in these days the representatives of a 
minority are always traitors as well as fools. If there 
are still some Englishmen who have not that chivalry, 
we fancy Mr. Massingham and Mr. Spender can afford 
to despise their criticisms. 

These letters prove little in comparison with the 
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expectations raised by Mr. Chamberlain. But there 
may be more to follow, and every one will look out 
eagerly, as the Manchesler Guardian reminds us, for the 
letters and papers which are at last to prove the South 
African conspiracy. 





THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 


“THE rumours which were current when we went to 

press last week have since been definitely confirmed, 
and it is now known that China has been saved, through 
no fault of her own, from the abominable crime against 
the civilised world which had been so minutely and so 
vividly described in many of our papers. The arrival 
of the allied troops, if Mr. Conger’s message is rightly 
understood, happened not a moment too soon, though 
the powers of endurance of a hard-pressed garrison are 
generally underestimated alike by the sufferers and 
those who follow the accounts of their hardships, and it 
is just in such a situation as that at Pekin that men 


astonish themselves by some miracle of fortitude. Fortu- - 


nately the allied forces appeared in Pekin too soon for us 
to explore the limits of the resistance of the garrison, 
and their very creditable advance was crowned by the 
rescue of the men and women who had so often been 
given up for dead or worse. Englishmen especially will 
treasure the recollection of their Legation, manfully 
held against assault and trickery, sheltering the little 
community of threatened men and women of every 
nationality ; they will welcome it if for no other reason 
because already there are ugly signs that that solidarity 
of European interests, which every one beneath the roof 
of the British Legation must have acknowledged, at any 
rate fora few short weeks, runs some risk of being 
forgotten as soon as the immediate danger has dis- 
appeared. 

The Legations have been relieved, and a hideous 
calamity averted. So much we know and know grate- 
fully. But what more do we know? What is our 
policy for the future? What really is the situation in 
Pekin, and how do the Allies propose to treat it? We 
need only put these simple questions to show what an 
endless vista of perplexities, of embarrassments, and of 
dangers opens up before us. It is uncertain at this 
moment where the Empress and the Emperor have 
escaped to. All that is certain is that the Chinese 
Government took part with the Boxers in the attacks on 
the foreigners, and that Prince Tuan has put to death a 
good many highly placed Chinese officials, We do not 
even know who are our friends amongst the Chinese, 
for if an intercepted letter from Yung Lu to Tung Fu 
Chang, the commander of the Kansu troops, is genuine, 
it is clear that the former General, whom we had thought 
of affectionately as a champion of our kinsmen, has in 
reality been throughout a particularly violent patron of 
the anti-foreign movement. Nor if some of our pro- 
fessed friends have been disguised foes, can we conclude 
that some of our overt enemies have been secretly our 
protectors. Li Hung Chang is ready to negotiate on 
behalf of China with the Allies, but the situation 
has never yet been imagined in which that veteran 
diplomatist would be reluctant to try his hand 
at a bargain. The only difficulty is that nobody 
knows whom he can speak for, or what is the value of 
his assurances or his declarations. It is suggested in 
some quarters that we should depose the Empress and 
place the Emperor on the throne; but the task of 


maintaining an unpopular monarch in a seat which a 
good many of his predecessors have found it difficult to 
keep is a thankless one when a single foreign Power 
undertakes it, and when _ half-a-dozen Powers are 
involved the problems of equilibrium are multiplied. 
It is suggested in another quarter that we might try the 
Ming dynasty, an experiment in dark horses which 
would settle nothing. Altogether it would be difficult 
to picture less promising material for making a 
responsible, stable, and effective Chinese Government 
than that which is to our hands in Pekin—a few 
friendly Viceroys who have not yet been proved to 
have forfeited the title, an Empress whom no legal 
fiction can any longer acquit of participation in the 
Boxers’ crimes, an Emperor whose death has been 
reported at regular intervals without exciting any violent 
emotions amongst his subjects, and that wriggly 
customer, an eel even among Chinese diplomatists, 
Li Hung Chang. 

The thing is enormously difficult, and yet if Mr. 
Brodrick’s Chinese policy is to be followed it has to be 
done. And how is Europe setting about it? Count 
Waldersee has started after a great deal of dis- 
play, recalling in some particulars the setting out nearly 
three years ago of Prince Henry of Prussia who 
had “ inscribed on his banner the gospel of the German 
Emperor’s hallowed person.” In six weeks’ time he 
will be in China with a large force ; distinguished officers 
from other countries, including the illustrious Colonel 
Marchand, are either starting or on the point of starting ; 
there is everywhere the impression of a great campaign. 
And what are all these troops going to do? To pursue 
the Empress, if she is at large? ‘To chase individual 
culprits amongst the Chinese officials? Or merely to 
impose a sense of Europe’s power and authority upon 
rebellious China? If no policy is settled on amongst 
the Powers before the arrival of these forces, it is not 
difficult to see that all kinds of developments will be 
possible, and that the hands of our own Government, as 
of others, may easily be forced. Baffling and bewildering 
as the situation is, let us recall the outlines of British 
policy in China as they were recently laid down. The 
rescue of the Legations is effected ; it remains to secure 
some guarantee for the future safety of Europeans, and let 
us add, the future safety of the Chinese converts who, 
according to the latest accounts, bore their part in 
defending the Legations at the end. The steps by which 
that guarantee is to be secured are at present uncertain. 
But the programme of British policy is not exhausted. 
It is our policy also to keep Europe together in one 
sense and to keep China together in another. It is 
because we have throughout believed the first of these 
objects to be of supreme importance that we welcome 
the ultimate solution of the Shanghai problem by inter- 
national occupation, That problem would never have 
arisen with a little political imagination on the part of 
our Government, but as it did arise, and as it was 
aggravated by the characteristic indecisiveness of the 
Government, we are glad that we have not been com- 
mitted to a step which would both create ill feeling 
amongst the European Powers, and also saddle us with 
special responsibilities. As to the second point, China 
for the Chinese is Mr. Brodrick’s watchword (a strange 
doctrine from this Government), and unless something 
is done to secure an agreement amongst the Powers as 
to how that watchword is to be respected, it is not 
difficult to foresee that a situation may arise in a couple 
of months’ time in which the various Powers will be at 
loggerheads as to which of them is to be the first to 
violate it. 
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THE NIGHTMARE OF A FRENCH INVASION. 


OST people would have thought that we already 
had our hands pretty full with the anxiety of 
one war in Africa and the danger of another in Asia. 
But there are journalists who regard it as a slight upon 
their profession that there should be a single continent 
at peace, and they are at present strenuously engaged in 
a persistent attempt to wipe off the stigma of failure 
from the red records of Fleet-street. They belong to a 
contemptible order; they have already earned the 
abhorrence of all honest men by deceiving a nation in 
its suspense ; they are known only for their noisy 
excesses, and the monotony of their reckless falsehoods 
has made them no longer even curious. But discredited 
and exposed as they have been, they are still a danger 
to the commonwealth, and they are most of all a danger 
when the strain of excitement, unexpected reverses and 
sudden panics has disturbed the sanity of the public 
mind. When the nation is master of itself the antics of 
these mischief-makers at first do little more than provoke 
the ridicule of sensible men. Once destroy the balance 
of the popular judgment and these clowns swell 
into magicians. And nobody who has followed the 
events of the last few years can avoid the very 
disquieting conclusion that the power of the Press for 
mischief is increasing in almost every country. News- 
papers, as Burke once said, “are like a battery in which 
the stroke of any one ball produces no great effect, but 
the amount of continual repetition is decisive.” A 
handful of men, who have their own end to serve in 
fomenting a particular quarrel, have only to repeat any 
rubbish they like for long enough to make that quarrel a 
possible contingency. And the increase in the power 
of the Press is accompanied by a growing disregard of 
those great traditions which made the English Press 
respected above the Press of any other country as the 
medium of responsible, patriotic and honest opinion. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more perilous, as 
there is nothing more horrible, than the journalism 
which lives on its indifference to the national welfare. 
Imagine an astute financier, without country or 
conscience, armed with the gifts of a consummate dema- 
gogue, and you have a picture of the new monster which 
threatens the honour of England and the peace of 
Europe. 

Isit worth while, before the impression manufactured 
in London spreads further, to examine the arguments 
offered for believing that the French are preparing for a 
war with us of their own seeking ? Weare told to look to 
the exports of coal to France which, according to a 
contributor to the Pall] Mall Gazelte, tell their own tale. 
But the greater part of the coal exported to the north 
of France, as we learn from coalowners, has been small 
coal exported from South Wales, and used as a patent 
fuel for a particular type of French locomotive, or house 
coal exported from Newcastle, quite useless for war, and 
not steam coal at all. But what is chiefly remarkable 
about our scaremongers is the extraordinary ignorance 
their reasoning betrays of French politics, customs, and 
institutions, or perhaps we should say their reckless 
assumption that such ignorance is universal in this 
country. Thus the invasion has been promised to 
us for November, although it is well known to 
any one who is conversant with French affairs, 
as “Another Contributor” pointed out in the Pall 
Mall Gazelle on Wednesday, that the French Army 
is at its minimum of strength and efficiency in the 
autumn, for it is during September and October that 





the third-year conscripts leave the Army and the raw 
recruits enter. But our advisers (whose great dis- 
coveries are not communicated to the Government, 
which cannot provide circulation, but to the public, 
which can) will have it that the French Government is 
deliberately choosing for an attack upon us the hour 
when its own forces are at their weakest. Magnanimity 
of any kind is just now generally voted madness, 
but even those of us who have sometimes had 
a word to say for magnanimity as a _ prudent 
course would scarcely know what to make of so 
quixotic a chivalry. The argument that the French 
manoeuvres are to be held at Chartres, and that the 
French troops are being accumulated there for a great 
coup, as though in modern warfare we go for examples 
of mobilisation and the rest to the Crusades, is scarcely 
less reasonable. Some of our advisers do apparently 
know this much, that the Government which at present 
holds office at the Quai d’Orsay is pre-eminently pacific 
and that certain of its Ministers, such as M. de Lanessan, 
are conspicuous for their friendliness for England. But 
then they tell us that another Ministry may be in power 
in a few months’ time. Quite true, but if preparations 
are being made they are presumably being made by the 
Ministry in office and not by some. Ministry to be 
appointed later. It would scarcely seem reasonable to 
suppose that Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman and 
Lord Spencer, who may be her Majesty’s advisers 
in the future, are at this moment controlling the 
operations of the War Office and the Admiralty here. 
Perhaps the best instance of the extraordinary perverse- 
ness of reasoning is to be found in “ A Contributor’s ” 
article in the Pall Mall last Wednesday. The article 
opens with the sentence—“ That the French Govern- 
ment is preparing for war there can no longer be any 
doubt.” Half-way down this article we are informed, 
“While the present Government is in power there is, 
indeed, no danger.’”’ What does this mean? That a 
Government which was certain not to declare war is 
making all the preparations to enable its successors to 
declare war? Then we are warned to beware of a felile 
bourgeoisie ‘“‘ maddened by the failure of the Exhibition 
and a proletariat whose increasing unrest is beginning 
to be shown by strikes.” To which the obvious reply 
is that the financial failure of the Exhibition would 
“ madden” nobody in France, though it would mortify 
a good many large hotel-keepers in Paris (many of 
whom are English), and would disappoint a great many 
Frenchmen who are interested in the Exhibition asa 
national affair. As for the proletariat, are strikes at this 
moment peculiar to France? 


All this talk is stupid and ill-informed. But it is 
extremely mischievous. If France is strengthening her 
military organisation, ‘vhat is there peculiar in that? As 
long as Mr. Chamberlain is in office, a nation would be 
mad if it did not. What is extraordinary is that it is the 
impression of a good many Englishmen that France, 
French statesmen and French newspapers have been 
insulting us for years past, and that we have borne 
with their insolence without a murmur of impatience. 
The Scolsman had something to say the other day to the 
effect that France had learnt from our boycott of the 
Exhibition the folly of abusing us. Has any French 
statesman ever told us to “mend our manners”? Has 
a French statesman ever made a public reference to a 
case awaiting trial in this country? Has the French 
Press ever allowed itself such license in criticising our 
institutions and our internal affairs as the English Press 
claimed in commenting on the Dreyfus case?) We do 
not recollect that the Scotsman was conspicuous for its 
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abstention from these practices. Of course, France has its 
gutter Press, though the ribald Parisian caricatures of the 
Queen, on which Mr. Chamberlain fastened so eagerly, 
were more than matched in the newspapers of another Con- 
tinental country which Mr. Chamberlain was at that time 
hoping to flatter into an alliance. The relations between 
England and France have been embittered by a Press 
campaign, and our gutter Press is now busy attempting 
to push the two nations into war. It is hateful to think 
that the solidarity of Western civilisation, that solidarity 
which the greatest statesmen of both countries have in 
different generations done their best to safeguard, which 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman and Mr. Asquith have in modern times so 
strenuously upheld, can be for a single moment in 
danger from the venom and the ignorance of the slums 
of Throgmorton Street and Fleet Street. It is a repulsive 
thought, but it is ominous as well: for none who has 
seen what can be done by persistent slander and the 
fomenting of national hatred can close his eyes to the 
danger that the same methods which provoked the war 
in South Africa may one day precipitate a conflict with 
the other great Liberal Power of Europe ; the greatest 
disaster which could threaten our common civilisation. 





THE COLLECTIVE BARGAIN. 


T happens not uncommonly in a society where 
revolutions often advertise themselves after their 
achievement, that a principle which has come to be 
accepted as a commonplace finds itself suddenly 
menaced. This would appear to be the fate of what is 
generally known as the collective bargain. Five years 
ago observers of economic conditions would have been 
disposed to anticipate a general strengthening of com- 
binations amongst masters and men. Disputes would 
arise over questions of wages, of hours, perhaps of the 
precise limits to be set to the interference of labour 
organisations in those matters of industrial management 
which the trade union might regard as vital to the 
interests of the employed and the masters as concerning 
only the technical manzgement of their business. But 
probably few foresaw that there would be a succession 
of disputes in which the men would be fighting in the 
long run not for wages or hours, but for the recognition 
of their organisation. Yet this is what has happened. 
Lord Penrhyn's quarrel with his workmen in 1897 grew 
into a very serious encounter over this very principle, 
and Mr. Ritchie’s overtures as mediator were received 
in so hostile a spirit by several members of his own party 
in the House of Commons as to reveal unmistakably how 
strong a prejudice against trade unionism is still in force. 
The great engineers’ dispute, beginning with a duel 
between the engineers of London and their employers 
over a question of hours, became a general action 
throughout the country, in which nothing less than the 
existence of the men’s organisation was at stake. Lord 
Claud Hamilton, in the controversy between the 
directors and the servants of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, openly declared war on the right of the men 
to be represented by the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, or by Mr. Bell, the secretary of that 
society, or indeed by the nineteen delegates whom they 
had elected to meet the directors. And now South 
Wales is plunged into all the discomforts and horrors of 
a railway strike in which the important issue is primarily 
the recognition of the collective bargain. The Taff 
Vale Railway servants make three demands, The first 


is reinstatement of a signalman who is alleged to have 
been dismissed for agitating in favour of higher wages. 
The second is for a rise in wages. The third is the 
request to negotiate with the directors through their 
union, the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 
On the first twojpoints the general public is not in a 
position to form a judgment. The directors repudiate 
the men’s version of their treatment of the signalman 
and maintain that his particular signal-box was given to 
another signalman during his illness and that on his 
recovery he was offered another box on the company’s 
system. The second question is one for mutual dis- 
cussion, and the obvious appeal of “the masters to the 
increase in the price of coal will not be overlooked or 
neglected” by the outside observer. But these are 
matters to be argued out between masters and men. 
For everybody else the essential fact about the 
struggle is the refusal of the masters to negotiate 
with the men through their union. The Mayor of 
Cardiff had an interview on Tuesday with the directors, 
hoping to induce them to see Mr. Bell, but he announced 
that the directors were firm in their decision not to meet 
either Mr. Bell or Mr. Hobson, the local representative 
of the union. In other words, a large industrial com- 
munity is to be demoralised and disorganised, traffic is 
to be suspended, the coal supply is to be further limited, 
and as a consequence the price of coal to the consumer 
all over the country is to be raised because the directors 
of the Taff Vale Railway Company are determined to 
stand out against the principle of the collective bargain, 
a principle which a few years ago seemed to be all but 
established. 

There are probably many reasons to account for 
the serious revival of the opposition to the collective 
bargain. It would not be fanciful to include amongst 
them the general rally of threatened interests and 
classes which produced the results of the 1895 election. 
Undoubtedly considerable alarm had been excited by 
the talk of the labour movement which was in the air 
for the few years previous to that election, and the 
political situation since has encouraged a concentration 
of forces wherever any kind of panic had been set up. 
It is probably equally true that the course of the 
engineers’ strike has proved a very effective stimulus to 
employers who were anxious but afraid to provoke a 
conflict on this principle. The employers’ combinations 
were surprised in that struggle to find how strong they 
were, and they began to talk openly of finally putting 
an end to the tyranny of the men’s unions. Nor were 
the men’s organisations to be altogether acquitted of 
responsibility for this animus. There had been, as 
indeed Mr. Burns and Mr. Barnes both admitted, cases 
of irritating interference on the part of union officials in 
the internal affairs of engineering businesses. There 
had been more than this, for in some cases strong and 
successful opposition had been maintained to the intro- 
duction of mechanical improvements. The masters 
had just complaints to make against the men’s 
organisations, but they had no just ground for attempt- 
ing their destruction. 

The step back which we thus have taken in the 
etiquette of industrial diplomacy is a grave misfortune 
on more grounds than one. If a trade union is from 
one point of view a militant organisation, it has been 
proved in actual practice to be an influence in favour of 
peace. Mr. and Mrs. Webb showed in their book on 
‘Industrial Democracy,” from the evidence of large 
employers, that the best barrier. against strikes was 
provided in an effective organisation on either side, 
organisation on a large scale, bringing with it a sense of 
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responsibility, a reasonable view, and a better sense of 
perspective. The history of the coal trade in Yorkshire 
ever since the masters and men met under Lord 
Rosebery’s tactful guidance, and created the Concilia- 
tion Board, is a tremendous testimony to the value 
of such organisation. But we are now in the 
presence of a revolt against the trade union idea: 
that revolt means not only the destruction or the 
attempt to destroy an institution that favours peace ; it 
means further, if it spreads, a series of political battles 
to recover ground which most people had regarded as 
effectively occupied already. For this reason, amongst 
others, we condemn the action taken by the railway 
directors on the Great Eastern and the Taff Vale 
systems. On the precise points raised in their respective 
controversies with their workmen, they may be right or 
they may be wrong. In refusing to recognise and treat 
with the men’s official representatives in contrast with 
the directors of the Midland and the North Eastern, 
they seem to us to have been unreservedly wrong, and 
we hope that Mr. Ritchie will intervene in the public 
interest to prevent, if possible, the further confusion of 
trade in South Wales. Trade unions, like everybody 
else, may and do make mistakes. Their application of 
the theories of the normal wage and the standard life 
and the rest has sometimes been crude, and meant as 
Opposition to progress. But no better way could be 
found to drive them into extravagant and mischievous 
courses than to impugn at this time of day their right to 
exist. If you declare war to the death on these organi- 
sations you provoke them to resort to wild and extreme 
methods of self-defence, for your action is in itself a 
repudiation of the rules of regular warfare. 





RAILWAYS, RENTS AND RATES. 


T constantly happens, in fact it invariably happens, 
that an improvement in the means of communica- 
tion increases the value of adjacent land, which is thus 
brought nearer, not in space but in time, to some 
important market. The phenomenon is most familiar in 
the case of large towns, which exert a strange attraction 
and a less strange repulsion upon the race of man. We 
are all striving to find a place in those vast centres of 
distribution and exchange, because we know that fore- 
sight and ingenuity may there expect to meet with the 
biggest prizes. The very keenness of competition, 
while it sharpens the struggle and depresses the weak, 
seems to invigorate the strong and to multiply the 
rewards of the successful. Such is the attraction. 
Then you have the other side of the picture. Sixty 
years ago the rich manufacturer lived close to his mill, 
the rich broker or stapler above his warehouse. The 
laws of health were little understood ; the statute book 
had scarcely been opened to sanitary regulations, 
Almost every eye was cheered by the sight of a smoking 
chimney ; rarely was a tear shed for the blackening 
country and streams in process of pollution. Death to 
the trout meant bread for starving children. Smokeless 
chimneys and deserted mills meant the starvation 
(picturesque it might be) of a whole countryside. Only 
our landlords and rural deans, who wanted plenty of 
servile peasants, fed on turnips and mangel-wurzel, 
talked selfish sentiment against slum life and “ the sad 
sound of the factory bell.” 
But Free Trade, invention and industry have given to 
all classes the subsistence minimum, and the problem of 


a happy life has in England most happily superseded 
the problem of life. Where the grandfathers were 
ambitious to keep alive, their grandchildren seek to live 
pleasurably. And the first condition of pleasure is the 
home and its surroundings. The crowd which is 
indispensable for business destroys family life. We do 
not want to sleep where we work. The choking air and 
congested traffic of a city take the soul out of life and the 
health out of children. Our problem is how to play and 
sleep in the country while we work in the town. And 
if we were blind to the dictates of health and deaf to 
the call of pleasure there would still be a cogent and 
almost irresistible motive in the exorbitant rents of a 
city. Economic necessity enforces the weaker code of 
Epicurus, and multiplies the small sect of A¢sculapius. 
But every solution produces a problem. Railways and 
tramways are being extended in every direction in order 
to enable the worker to escape the towniness of the 
town. And then the emigrants create that which they 
seek to avoid! They fly to the low rents of the country 
and lo! in a year or two after discovering country they 
have made high rents andatown. A municipality which 
prolongs a tram line into rural districts is extending 
town and raising rents along the line of route. The 
occupiers pay the rates, the rates pay for the tramway, 
and the landlords who own the ground (without con- 
tributing a penny to the improvement) take the fullest 
share of the benefit. Here you have the “unearned 
increment ” and the resulting doctrine of land naturalisa- 
tion. Whata pity it seems that those who see the evils of 
our land laws and the hopelessness of our rating system 
should persist in flying the black flag of confiscation! 

In a most suggestive letter to the Morning Leader 
Lord Farrer asks what political deductions should be 
drawn from the late rise in rents which has taken place 
at Shepherd’s Bush. The rise is admittedly due to the 
opening of the electric underground railway which now 
runs thence to the City. Lord Farrer “fails to see” why 
the additional rent or unearned increment should be 
“ seized for the welfare of the community.” We heartily 
concur: but we think that the case of a municipal 
enterprise of a like character exhibits a very serious 
anomaly in our rating law. 

It is thirty years since Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
proposed to divide rates between the owner and the 
occupier, and every economic development which has 
taken place since that time appears to accentuate the 
desirability of such a reform in the rating law—especially 
as regards urban districts. “ If rents have risen,” says 
Lord Farrer, “then at the next revaluation the rates 
will be raised and the local community will pro fanto 
obtain a benefit.” Yes “pro fanto;” but only from 
those who pay the'rents. And is it not a fundamental 
maxim of that “ older economic school ” to which Lord 
Farrer appeals that direct is far preferable to indirect 
taxation? If we make, for the sake of argument, an 
assumption which we could never make in the interests 
of truth, namely, that in the end the landowner con- 
tributes indirectly his full share of the rates, it is still 
highly necessary, according to the principles of the old 
economy, that that share should be directly apportioned 
and directly contributed. The inventions of science 
have done much towards ameliorating the embarrassments 
and unhealthiness of city life. It is time that the 
brains of the Liberal party should show a little more 
activity in distributing municipal burdens. Mr. Cobden 
freed trade and left the land question as a legacy to 
the party. His heirs have done very little. Is it from 
want of courage or capacity or both? 


F, W. H. 
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THE REFORM OF THE ARMY. 


ORD WOLSELEY’S remarks the other day were 
theclimax of anumber of suggestions, some of them 
otficial, but most of them irresponsible, with regard to 
the state of the Army and the necessity for reform. As 
yet we have had noscheme drawn up by a competent 
authority and calling for public criticism or approba- 
tion, and if any deduction can be drawn from the action 
of this Government in the past, the chances are that no 
such scheme will be formulated. The newspapers, the 
random remarks of popular politicians, whatever may 
be felt by weak and irresolute men to be “the drift of 
public opinion,” will probably be allowed to take the 
place of a workable and practical system of reform 
drawn up by soldiers. Under these circumstances it is 
permissible for the layman to discuss the elements of 
the problem as they are presented to us at this stage of 
the war, and if any of our readers are tempted to take 
offence at our remarks we would refer them to what was 
at the time a sound organ of opinion in England—the 
Saturday Review at the close of the Crimean War. 

The first and most salient fact upon which all con- 
structive criticism must turn is that our Army has been 
proved inefficient. We may (if we like) soothe ourselves 
with all manner of self-praise, saying that no one else 
could have done what we have done, that our advances 
have been “ irresistible,” and so forth; the fact remains 
that the Army that has been at work in South Africa 
since last autumn could never have met an European 
force. Of this the Continental Powers are perfectly 
well aware; it has formed the subject not only of 
general conversation in the garrison towns of France 
and Germany, but of special reports drawn up by eye- 
witnesses, and forming probably at this moment the 
bases for reconstructing the plans of the General Staff 
in so far as they regard ourselves. The fiasco has left 
us weaker all over the world, wherever our possessions 
depend upon a fixed garrison, and that indefinable 
asset of prestige, which had been so readily accorded 
to a small but mobile and successful force, has gone. 
It is our business to recover it. It is patriotic nowadays 
to hide even such patent truths as these; in our estima- 
tion it may be yet more patriotic to reiterate them 
without hesitation, for it is only by the reiteration in 
English and for English readers of what all the rest of 
the world takes for a commonplace, that any kind of 
good can be done. 

Now there are two main obstacles to retrieving our 
lost position, both mainly produced by the corrupt 
influence of the Press, which is so largely responsible 
for the war and for the disasters that have flowed, and 
will continue to flow, from it. One of these obstacles is 
procrastination ; the other is the new-fangled craze for 
amateur soldiers, The first of these is by far the less of 
the two dangers, but it is a very real one; it is implied 
in the phrase, “ when the war is over,” which is part 
and parcel of every article and of every speech upon 
this theme. The war will never be over in the sense 
which such a phrase implies. It may end suddenly in 
a European complication, it may drift into years of 
guerilla, brigandage and repression, involving the 
presence of a huge garrison in South Africa ; but that 
the war will come to a definite end permitting of the 
return of our Army as a whole and of the making of 
experiments in a period of peace—that with our 
Government and our avowed objects is an impossibility. 
Weare occupied in doing a thing never yet done in the 
history of Christendom, and there are no known 
formulz for ending such a job. Let us make up our 
minds, then, that immediate reform is a necessity. It 
may be urged that the proposed reform could not 
be practically enforced until the repatriation of 
our soldiers ; it is true enough that we must have 
some other material to work on than the boys’ 


militia and volunteers who now defend the country, 
but meanwhile it is essential that some scheme 
shall be put forward with official sanction, a scheme 
that would show us in England definitely what we were 
to expect and that would make our potential enemies 
understand that they would, in the last eventuality, have 
to meet a certain organisation. It is probable that we 
shall have to undergo not a few minor humiliations in 
the immediate future : they will be less severe and their 
cumulative effect less oppressive in proportion as we 
are toward and ready in saying what we mean to do to 
create a workable Army. Those who had the misfortune 
to hear Mr. Wyndham’s speech in the early months of 
this year imagined (before it was delivered) that some 
such scheme was then to be propounded. The speech 
was spoken in a gentlemanly manner, the papers praised 
it highly, but so far as any practical reform was to be 
found in it, it was deplorable. A number of silly make- 
shifts, the keeping of a number of inefficient units under 
canvas for an extended time, the endless remedy of the 
bribe, these were the main features of that remarkable 
monument of our military policy. Yet the date was 
none too early. Even in the spring months, when our 
armies had overrun the territory of our formidable 
opponents, and when it was imagined upon the Con- 
tinent, as in this country, that the end of the war was in 
sight, it behoved us to set against the ignominies of the 
winter a definite scheme of reform for the ensuing year. 
That scheme still halts, and unless we demand it as an 
immediate necessity, it will continue to halt, finding one 
excuse after another for hesitation, until at last in some 
crisis we shall again find ourselves unprepared—but the 
second time it will not be a case of an armed peasantry. 
The first point then in connection with this matter 

is that reform is immediate, and the obstacle to that 
necessary policy has been sufficiently defined. The 
second point is this : we must increase the efficiency of 
the Army as regular trained soldiers, as men following a 
certain profession. The electors and public opinion 
generally in England are in great danger of falling in 
this matter into the most dangerous of errors. We have 
engaged in no first-class war involving the possible 
invasion of our country since modern England has been 
what it is. We are without question more ignorant of 
what is meant by the military profession than is any 
other European nation. This ignorance is heightened 
and its effects perverted by two sufficiently con- 
spicuous elements in the present situation; our 
military enthusiasm has been waxed and _ fostered 
by a school of writers who are (as we are) ignorant 
to the last degree of the true life of the soldier, and 
this war which alone has been capable of prompting 
areform in our military system is a war that has been 
fought against a militia of farmers. We argue easily 
from our popular rhymesters that the British soldier is 
something much the same as the street cad of old 
acquaintance, and from the humiliations of this 
deplorable campaign we argue with equal ease that our 
defeats and checks are not the result of our own 
ineptitude but of the extraordinary efficiency of our 
enemy. Now both of these points of view are radically 
false. The soldier of the popular writers is indeed so 
like the last dregs of our population that it is excusable 
in us if we confound the one with the other. But the 
real soldier is not that, he is a man with a trade, one of 
the hardest trades in the world to learn and one of the 
most enduring in its effects upon the character. You 
can no more have an amateur driver in the artillery, or 
an amateur engineer, or an amateur cavalry man than 
ou can have an amateur engine-driver or an amateur 
ike. and even in the case of the infantry—which 
appears, of course, the most easily fashioned of arms— 
it is worth while remembering that the French, in spite 
of the temptation of the recent German reduction of 
period (or, rather, the German experiment), continued 
to use the three years’ service as the minimum 
of time in which a soldier could be trained to full 
efficiency. And those three years are spent, in Conti- 
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nental armies, in a perpetual subjection to rigid disci- 
pline and to the continual exercise of a particular 
profession, till at their close you have a man carrying 
close on 6olb. and marching his twenty to thirty miles a 
day. 

Any one who so much as mentions the word con- 
scription in connection with the English people is either 
a man who knows nothing of the English habit of life 
or a man who knows nothing of the conscription. It is 
and will remain as impossible to impose the conscription 
upon Englishmen as to impose a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment upon Russia. But all the more should we be 
determined that the Army which we are about to create 
in proportion to our necessities (an Army that will 
depend, presumably, upon an increased salary as the 
necessary condition of its recruiting) shall be a profes- 
sional Army, led by men who are soldiers before they 
are anything else, and filled with a rank and file to 
whom the hardest of all human work seems honourable. 
It was such an Army that we possessed until within the 
last thirty years, and, in periods of decline, a nation can 
do worse than return to its earlier models. 





THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


| This Series of Letters was addressed to his Son by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, whilst on a visit to friends in Paris.—Editor of THE 
SPEAKER. | 


III. 


Paris—Place de la Sorbonne, July. 


Y DEAR B. 
It must be allowed as the net result of the 
x 


hibition of 1g00 that France still holds the first place 
in art—notwithstanding some odious vices and some 
narrow limitations. No one can stroll through these 
vast halls without noticing the superiority of French 
sculpture—even with all its sins. It is perhaps the only 
really vital and spontaneous artin ourage. But French 
painting has again justified the words of Robert de la 
Sizeranne in his book, La Peinture Anglaise Contemporaine, 
1895 -— 

“When we inspect the salons of European art,” he says, “ be 
they German, Austrian, Italian, Spanish, Belgian, Dutch, even 
American and Scandinavian, we feel that we are still in France, 
at least, amongst painters trained in Paris, or who have been 
influenced by the various schools and types of Paris.” 

This is no doubt an exaggeration—a French critic’s 
epigram. But there is truth in his trenchant verdict. 
These schools, though each has its national quality and 
produces here and there men of power and even of 
genius, all show that they have attentively studied 
French methods, French ideals and types. And this 
judgment of the eminent critic is forced on us with 
renewed point when we pace through the interminable 
courts of the foreign (or south) side of the “Grand 
Palais des Beaux Arts.” 

From this wide generalisation as to the lead given 
to the world by French painters M. de la Sizeranne 
excepts Great Britain. There is, he says, an English 
school which is not Parisian at all, and goes on its way 
as if Paris had never existed. This, again, is rather an 
exaggeration; but the English show in the “ Grand 
Palais” bears out the idea of a certain independence 
amongst English painters, hardly found in the great 
schools of Europe, and certainly not in the American 
and minor schools. The show of British pictures is not 
large, is not at all representative, and is not very well 
displayed. For the reasons already stated, little Britain 
has chosen to take a back seat in the Great Fair and to 
lie very low. There are a few very fine works, several 
interesting, and not a few mediocre. The French 
juries have taken a kindly view of British art, and do 








full justice to the good things it displays. But there is 
one character about the British work that saule aux yeux. 
It is decent, wholesome, loves nature, respects itself. 
There is nothing here painted by a dirty cad, or a 
roaring cabotin ; and this can be said of hardly any other 
court, and certainly not of the French side. There is 
no gasping thirst to attract attention by presenting the 
loathsome and the obscene, no huge panoramas of 
massacres, plagues and orgies. In strictness there is no 
such thing as a French school, nor is there an English 
school, in the sense of any single method, type or 
style. There are a dozen distinct French types and 
methods, and several distinct British types and methods. 
But there is in the English works a moral and manly 
tone aiming at presenting what is lovely in nature and 
what is clean in man and in woman—in spite of much 
technical weakness and poor training. And this is not 
equally present in other European schools, and least of 
all in the French schools, notwithstanding their vast 
superiority in drawing, in technique, in audacity, in 
originality and most of the forms of artistic invention. 

Of course, I am looking to the moral tone and final 
end of the picture, not to any technical quality or skill 
of brush. A good picture must be well painted: a 
thorough piece of work in the eyes of a judge trained to 
know good painting. But this is only the form. The 
final end, the moral and social value of the picture 
remains to be considered, and that is the decisive test. 
If the obvious end of the picture is to force the beholder 
to cry—* How clever ; What brushwork; What origin- 
ality !”—and nothing more, it is a silly picture and had 
better be burnt. If the obvious aim of the painter is to 
force the jaded public to look, to crowd round it, as the 
mob crowds round a horse in the street which has mad 
staggers, or a drunken woman kicking up her clothes, 
then the painter is a brute and his work is manure. I 
know all about the cant of the ateliers, my dear B., that Art 
is an end in itself, that the painter has only to produce 
vivid representation of what gives him pleasure, and if 
he achieves technical mastery with his brush, then he is 
a great painter. No! not it he be himself a cretin,a 
pig, an epileptic, a poseur, as many clever men are in all 
the arts ; not if his work be bestial, fit only to make the 
crowd stare, curious only as a photographic study of 
prurience or horror. 

The “Grand Palais,” being the biggest collection 
of pictures ever brought by man under one roof, brings 
out in startling force the ruinous effect on Art of 
Exhibitions. In France many pictures are made to be 
stared at, cried up, or cried down—the painter hardly 
cares which, so long as the crowd gapes and the news- 
papers notice his work. About half the French pictures 
are not so much paintings as advertisements, on the 
moral level of the huge daubs on our hoardings that 
vaunt the merits of soap, tobacco, and liver pills. Now, 
it is found that the easiest way to attract a crowd is to 
paint something ghastly or obscene, just as Zola, 
D’Annunzio’ and Ibsen do abroad, and their imitators 
faintly try to do at home. This foul disease afflicts 
modern literature, the drama, painting and sculpture. 
The fool cries—“ Art for Art ; the vivid presentation of 
fact is Art. It is not for sentimentalists to complain 
that it is ghastly, nor for prudes to think it lecherous. 
Tush, tush! leave us painters, sculptors and romancers 
to exhibit our chic in presenting what stir our emotions 
and will make the mob to itch!” Thus they 
go on with plenty of gore, torture, disease and 
pudenda of various kinds. As the old satirist said, 
“Is palmam meruisse videtur, qui longius in vaginam 
muliebrem introspicere censelur.” Tattegrain'’s Bouches 
Inutiles, with starving wretches sucking one another’s 
blood, is not a picture that we should care to dine beneath 
day by day: a gorilla crunching up a woman and her 
baby is not a pleasing subject for a marble group : 
just as D’Annunzio’s Gioconda makes one doubt if the 
Duse can be a real artist. Be sure of this, that 
which is brutal, lustful, contemptible, or crazy is not 
Art, and no skill of handiwork can make it Art. The 
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only final and supreme test of a work of art is that a 
right-minded and cultured man or woman shall desire 
to behold it again and again, and from each fresh 
sight of it shall gain new happiness and enlargement 
of soul. 

I insist on the principle that the subject of a work 
of art is the essential test, together with the rightness 
of the impression it leaves on the cultivated, but 
lay, beholder of it. Pictures are painted, not for 
painters, but for those who will possess them and 
view them, just as poems are not written for poets, nor 
dramas for actors. Works of art are made for us, 
not for artists, and they are not works of art 
unless they do us good, intellectually and_ spiri- 
tually. Voltaire’s Pucelle is not a poem, nor is 
Swift’s Houyhnhnms a romance. It is no use telling 
us they are ingenious. So much the worse. It is the 
conception and réAog of a work of art that is decisive. 
Its execution must be good ; but that is a means, not an 
end. In the decay of the churches and the chaos of 
social opinion, the judgment about works of art is 
continually passing to the ateliers and the riff-raff of 
journalism, which repeats their slang. It is educated 
opinion outside which we call on to judge. The fierce 
competition bred by the Exhibitioy system drives men 
more and more to find their subjects in what is bizarre 
or loathsome. The subject of a true work of art ought 
to be (1) intelligible without a catalogue or extracts from 
a book; (2) familiar enough to be understood by all 
cultivated men and women ; (3) beautiful enough to be 
“a joy for ever,” or, at any rate, to be looked at again 
and again with pleasure ; (4) humane, in the sense of 
aiming to do us good, at any rate not to do us harm. 
A work of art, of which the subject discards these 
qualities, is a failure, whatever its technical merits or its 
striking originality. 

Now, I do not deny that the “ Grand Palais ” contains 
many French works which fulfil all these conditions, and 
some of them with rare executive skill as well. But it is 
truly depressing to see how many exult in flagrant 
defiance of them, and how deeply this mania for the 
horrible and disgusting is eating into European Art. Do 
not suppose me to have any prudish antipathy to the 
nude, honestly and beautifully treated. I know nothing 
in art purer than old Ingre’s La Source, and few pictures 
in the world that surpass or even equal Titian’s Venus in 
the Tribune of the Uffizi. No! the melancholy thing 
is, that in all these acres of paintings there are hardly 
five examples of depicting the human skin—far the 
highest and most difficult test of painting—anywhere 
near the quality of the best Venetians. And again in 
these miles of Baigneuses, Modéles qui se gratient, &c., 
Revels of the Nymphs, Oriental Slave-markets, Phryxes, and 
Psyches, there is hardly any example, either on canvas or 
in marble, of a beautiful youth gracefully posed. Now 
in Greek sculpture, and perhaps in Greek painting, nude 
examples of male beauty are far more common than 
nude examples of female beauty. The Melian Aphpodite 
is partly draped. Nor does there exists any ienttiande 
statue of the great ages to compare with the Theseus, 
the Hermes, the Warriors of the Capitol and the Louvre, 
the Antinous and the Discobolus, and the famous master- 
pieces in the Rolonda of the Vatican. Why in modern 
galleries of art are there scores of female nudities in 
every conceivable combination of limb and prurience of 
attitude, with so rare a specimen of a beautiful and 
graceful youth? Is the breed lost, or are there other 
reasons? Reasons, I suppose, that cause the soldiers 
and sailors in a music-hall ballet to be invariably repre- 
sented by girls. But this is not Art. 

When M. de la Sizeranne said that he found a dis- 
tinctive national quality in English Art, he meant that 
the best English painters chose noble subjects with 
noble aims. This high praise is not wholly undeserved, 
and it is justified by what we see in Paris to-day, meagre 
ag the British collection is. Leighton’s picture of Hermes 
restoring Proserpina to her Mother Demeter is, so far as 
the subject and conception go, quite perfect, I need 


’ 


say nothing of the execution, exquisitely graceful as the 
drawing is, ingenious and studied as the composition is. 
Possibly it may be, as they say, murky in tone and 
waxy in texture. Perhaps it is more successful in the 
engraving. But, as subject, it is perfect. It is heroic 
poetry : familiar and obvious in story ; beautiful in form ; 
the young god restoring the lovely Queen to her raptu- 
rous mother ; pathetic, noble, pure. This is how the 
gods of old conceived heroism, a daughter’s love, a 
mother’s joy. Of all modern painters I take Leighton 
to have been the most happy in his noble subjects and 
noble aim. And both his successors have borne on the 
torch. May English painters continue the traditions of 
Turner and Reynolds, Leighton and Millais, Burne- 
Jones and Watts that, whatever their defects and their 
limitations, they habitually sought to make their art 
beautiful, manly, and noble. 

I am well aware that there are great French 
painters who have done all this. I see it in Puvis de 
Chavannes, in Gérome, in Bouguereau, in Dagnan- 
Bouveret, in Bonnet, in spite of their peculiar manner- 
isms. I am also quite alive to the invention, draughts- 
manship, skill of hand, and imagination of so many 
French painters. But do not forget, my dear B., whilst 
you are picking up science, fechnique and experience in 
Paris, that you are a young Englishman ; that it is the 
honourable tradition of English art to be decent, healthy, 
and joyous ; to give us something that can make us all 
wiser, happier and better—not to fill us with horrid and 
unclean nightmares. 


Your affectionate Father, 
FREDERIC HARRISON, 





DEMOCRACY AND RACIAL PROBLEMS. 


O attention has been paid yet in England, so far 
as I am aware, to the remarkable revolution—it 
is no less—which is going on in the Southern States, 
and its bearing on American politics. The move- 
ment in question is the disfranchisement of the negro 
voter. In four States, Mississippi, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, and now North Carolina, the disfranchise- 
ment of the negro is a fact. The policy of Recon- 
struction as framed after the Civil War is undone, and 
the principle of absolute white supremacy is asserted 
in terms of constitutional politics. It is something 
more than a mere coincidence that this should take 
place at the same time as the legal introduction of the 
“Jim Crow” car for the black people exclusively on 
the railways of Virginia, a State which has hitherto 
been moderate on the negro question ; and perhaps the 
most brutal of all the long list of assaults on the coloured 
population is one which has just happened at New 
Orleans, where a valuable library given to the blacks by 
one of their own race was set on fire by a white mob. 
White supremacy is being made a permanent fact in 
the South, 

The immediate cause of the negro disfranchise- 
ment has been the rise of the Populist party in the 
Southern States. This new party divided the Demo- 
cratic or white man’s party, and so gave to the negroes 
an opportunity for asserting themselves. In 1894, in 
North Carolina, the Republicans fused with the Popu- 
lists, and so carried the State Legislature. In 1896 this 
policy was continued, and the whole political machinery 
of the State was thrown into the fusion party’s hands. 
The new Republican Administration in Washington 
aided the fusion by turning all the old Democratic 
office-holders out and appointing negroes to a large 
extent in their places. There were not only negro 
aldermen, policemen, deputy-sheriffs, but negro post- 
masters and other federal officials. From the point of 
view of entire equality there was nothing to be said 
against such appointments. But absolute equality is not 
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a vital belief in the Southern States, and, therefore, no 
wonder that friction has resulted from this condition of 
things. The new movement against the negro began in 
the State of Mississippi; it has now spread to three 
other States, and there is little doubt that it will extend 
itself over most of the Southern States. While, how- 
ever, the blacks are being disfranchised on grounds of 
illiteracy, which might in itself be justified, a clause 
known as the “ grandfather clause” has been inserted 
in the Disfranchising Act in each State. Under this 
clause any man or any male descendant of a man who 
had the right to vote in 1867, when the Reconstruction 
policy was about to be adopted, may continue to exer- 
cise voting power. As the negroes were enfranchised 
just after that date, it follows that while the black is dis- 
franchised, the illiterate white retains his vote—a striking 
instance of extreme class legislation which could scarcely 
be tolerated in any European State. 

Now it is not surprising that the Republicans are 
making much of this anti-negro legislation during the 
Presidential Campaign, and are contrasting it with the 
almost too generous policy of their party just after the 
Civil War. “See,” they say, “the hypocrisy of 
the Democrats who pretend to wish for liberty to the 
Filipinos and who yet oppress and disfranchise the 
blacks in their own spheres of influence. They are for 
liberty and equality everywhere except where they bear 
sway, just as Dr. Johnson found that those who most 
loudly yelped for freedom were the first to demand the 
right to wallop their own niggers.” At first sight 
this Republican indictment of the Democrats seems 
unanswerable, and one is almost inclined to ask whether 
after all the “benevolent assimilation” of President 
McKinley is not better and more honest than this appa- 
rently inconsistent policy of the Democratic party. But 
a closer study of the Democratic attitude will disclose 
a fundamental consistency of position and doctrine 
which brings up the whole race question and which 
does attempt some kind of solution. In saying this, 
however, I must not be understood as in any way 
apologising for the general treatment of the negro in 
most of the Southern States, which I regard as a 
disgrace to humanity. 

It must be remembered that neither the Republicans 
nor the Democrats really believe in racial equality. If 
the Democrats have disfranchised the negroes in the 
South, the Republicans have swept out the Chinese in 
the West. Boththe Republicans and the Democrats hold 
that neither Cubans nor Filipinos are the equals of white 
American citizens, whatever Fourth of July orations may 
assert. The difference between the two parties lies in 
this—that the Republicans are willing to have Imperial 
helots in the Philippine Islands while the Democrats 
are not. In spite of Mr. McKinley’s talk about 
“benevolent assimilation,” every one knows that there 
will not and cannot be assimilation, and that the annexa- 
tion of the Philippines means the government, by 
American political “ bosses,” of the natives without the 
latter’s consent. The Democrats also do not intend 
that the white voters of the United States shall be 
swamped by the votes of hordes of coloured people 
outside. But, on the other hand, they hold to the 
doctrine of Jefferson and Lincoln that “Governments 
derive their just power from the consent of the 
governed,” to quote the Declaration of Independence. 
Therefore they propose to solve the Cuban and 
Philippine problem, not by imposing a yoke on their 
inhabitants, like the Republicans, but by giving them 
their liberty and keeping them out of the United 
States. The Republicans are now committed to the 
fatal doctrine that the United States are divided into 
two parts—one in which equality and liberty prevail 
and in which the Constitution holds sway, and the other 
where liberty and equality are unknown and in which 
Congress may make whatever laws it likes and in which 
the Constitution has no force. The Democrats on the 
other side stand by the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence, and decline to admit into the Union 


peoples not fit for it or to govern such people without 
the forms and guarantees provided by the Constitution. 
From which it is manifest that the Democrats, whatever 
be their shortcomings, are the real defenders to-day of 
the American Republic. 

Little did the slavehunting freebooters of the 
Elizabethan age dream of the fearful problems they 
were handing down to white men living three centuries 
after their time. The Democrats of the South have not, 
after all, created the negro problem—they have been 
confronted with it. Had their great founder, Jefferson, 
had his way slavery would have been peacefully 
abolished in the South. While there has been harsh- 
ness and cruelty in an unusual degree, the rationale of 
the Democratic position is just this—If these things are 
done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry ? 
If at home, under political, public and newspaper 
supervision it is impossible to suppress race antagonism, 
to prevent the white man from showing his contempt 
and dislike for the black, what will be the condition of 
things likely to arise in islands in the far Pacific, 7,000 
miles from American shores, where there will be no 
public surveillance, where either military or political 
autocrats will rule supreme, subject to no effective check 
whatsoever? That is the attitude of the Democratic 
party, and I venture to say that it is a wise and prudent 
one and that, so far from being likely to be turned by the 
false sentimentality of the Republicans, it will be seen 
to afford a strong presumption in favour of Democratic 
insight and judgment. 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 





REMBRANDT AND OTHERS AT HERTFORD 
HOUSE. 


T is conceivable that, amidst the many other art 
| treasures to be seen now at Hertford House, the 
two rooms containing the bulk of the pictures by Dutch 
masters of the seventeenth century will not receive their 
due measure of attention. And yet, though the genre of 
which the majority of these treat and the sticky land- 
scapes and glutinous seas of others may be less fasci- 
nating than the splendid colour audacities of a Greuze 
or the draughtsmanship ot a Meissonier, it should not be 
forgotten that the tormer hold, at any rate by virtue of 
the reverence that is due to age, an equal if a less pre- 
tentious position in the world’s art. For those who have 
eyes to see and the opportunity of using them there 
exists in the very humility of these Dutch painters’ work 
a fascination that is absent from the more meretricious 
kind ; and if, as the modern pessimist will have it of 
most arts of all nations, the glory has in some measure 
departed, it may rightly be held that art and the popular 
estimation thereof change with the age and the race. 
Yet are there certain truths of light and colour which 
are unchanging, and it is their interpretation of these 
that constitutes the great Dutch artists’ claim on posterity. 
These truths, though tastes and fashions alter, must 
remain truths always. No new theory can impair their 
subtlety, nor age destroy'their importance. Nor, if we 
may compare Rembrandt, the finest of all Dutch artists, 
with any other who has lived or lives, can they be set 
forth more clearly and strongly than they were by that 
master hand. For this reason Rembrandt, the brightest 
star in a bright firmament, must live for all time, and at 
least part of his lustre must reflect itself on the body of 
contemporary painters of which he was in truth the 
soul, 

Thus any addition to our natidnal art stores that 
contains work by Rembrandt and the more worthy of 
the many who came directly under his influence should 
be sure of a welcome. At Hertford House there are 
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gathered together no less than five portraits signed by 
the great artist and six other works the authenticity of 
which is unquestionable. Of these, whether they be 
old or new acquaintances, the variety and charm are 
infinite. The two portrait groups, “ Burgomaster Jan 
Pellicorne and his Son” and “Susanna Van Collen, wife 
of Jan Pellicorne, with her daughter,” date from the 
early period of his career, some ten years before he 
attained to the grandeur of the “ Night Watch.” They 
are, nevertheless, living creations, with human hearts 
beating under those stiff, black garments, and light and 
life shining from those fresh-coloured, delicately 
modelled features. Outside their individual qualities, a 
special interest is attached to these two portaits from 
the fact of their having been painted in the same year 
as the first of the famous “ anatomical” pictures, a work 
which at once raised the artist to the front rank of 
portrait-painters. Of the two the portrait of the burgo- 
master is the more remarkable for sheer beauty and 
subtlety of colour and chiaroscuro, for the fresh purity 
that gives so great a charm to these examples of his 
still immature art and so sure a token of what that art 
was to be. Both works, however, are in their freshness 
and comparatively high finish strongly reminiscent of the 
masterpiece referred to. Between the two there hangs 
the unsigned picture entitled, “The Unmerciful 
Servant,” a four-figure composition, mellow and sombre 
in its Orientalism. Here, too, the finish is high, though 
of a different quality; there is less care for exquisite 
detail of accessories ; more of the manner of the artist in 
the evening of his life, when the last problem had been 
thought out and the greatest effort made. 

The two portraits of the artist’s self are, perhaps, 
less serious examples of the earlier period. That of his 
son, Titus, belongs to later days when the hand was no 
longer tentative. In “ A Young Negro Archer” we have 
yet another example of his earlier manner, and in a 
third “ Portrait of the Artist,” painted about 1660, 
another of the later. None of these pictures at Hert- 
ford House deal with the stronger emotions, though 
Rembrandt’s realism could be emotional and even 
horrible at times. Yet they are none the less interesting 
on that account. His lines were, for the most part, 
cast in undramatic places, and where he invests the 
apparently commonplace with drama—as in his acknow- 
ledged masterpiece at Amsterdam—he merely stamps 
it with the seal of his poetic Self. For this reason it is 
interesting to compare his work, with its great depth of 
sympathy and insight, with that of a fellow-artist of his 
own time, who was also a clever story-teller and whose 
brushwork rivalled that of Velasquez himself—Frans 
Hals. This artist also,, even more clearly than 
Rembrandt, mirrored his personality in his art. Appro- 
priately enough, the only example of his at Hertford 
House, entitled “ The Laughing Cavalier,” hangs on the 
same wall as the Rembrandts, and though not, perhaps, 
the most characteristic specimen of the artist’s peculiar 
bent, it serves well the purposes of comparison. The 
steely coldness of the colour is accentuated by the 
golden warmth of the Rembrandt tone in “ The 
Unmerciful Servant,” the merry expression is that of the 
face and not of the heart, the foule ensemble the pro- 
duction of a lesser man. And yet Hals, besides 
having incomparable technique, is no mean colourist. 
He is a master of diverse facial expressions, however 
superficial they may be, and his courageous draughts- 
manship surpasses even that of Rembrandt. Moreover, 
albeit a man to laugh and make laugh, he yet has a vein 
of tender and true sentiment and a power of sympathetic 
colour that would make the world wonder even now— 
had the world not seen Rembrandt. 

Amongst the contemporary genre painters in the 
circle of Frans Hals and Rembrandt were Jan Steen, 
Gabriel Metsu, Philip Wouverman, Gerard Terborch, 
Nicholas Maes, Pieter de Hooch, Adriaan Brouwer, the 
Ostades and the elder Mieris. All these are represented 
at Hertford House. The gallery is especially fortunate 
in the possession of a small but very perfect Brouwer 


which, hung as it is beside examples of Jan Steen and 
David Teniers, provokes comparison that is highly 
favourable to itself. The specimens of Nicholas Maes, 
who perhaps came nearest of all to the level of 
Rembrandt, hardly do the artist justice. Amongst the 
art of lesser interest may be mentioned an extraordinamly 
fine selection from the still life school which has for its 
chief representatives Hondecoeter and Frans Snyders. 
Important landscapes by Hobbema, Pynacker and 
Ruysdael, and some characteristic seascapes by Willem 
Van de Velde and Bakhuisen may also be found amongst 
a collection from which but few famous names are 
omitted. 


F. J. M 





FOREIGN TRADE WITH CHINA.—V. 


HE maintenance of the treaty rights upon which 
foreign trade with China is founded, and the 
keeping in check of the manifold abuses, hindrances and 
evasions which the stupidity and cupidity of the Chinese 
officials put in its way, are dependent upon the efficiency 
of the consular-organisations of the foreign Powers in 
that country, and I propose to devote the present paper 
to a considerarion of the British Consular Service in 
China. 

The service is a special one, and its members undergo 
a special course of training which is supposed to fit them 
for their important duties. The candidates who pass 
the preliminary examination in general subjects at home 
are sent out to a sort of kindergarten at Pekin, under 
the title of student interpreters, to study the Chinese 
language ; they start of course with no knowledge of 
affairs; they are “nice boys,” with all the generous 
instincts of the English public schoolboy, and with the 
very slight modicum of learning which these institutions 
impart ; they run more or less wild in Pekin, spend their 
time in a round of gaieties and amusements in the 
cosmopolitan society there, and pick up a smattering of 
Chinese, but they never come into contact at all 
with the merchant class, and have no opportunity 
of studying or observing the important commercial 
matters which they will later have to administer. No 
system could be devised more eminently suited to put 
them out of touch with their future environment. They 
learn with wonderful unanimity to consider commerce, 
the merchant and his grievances as “ bores,” altogether 
beneath the notice of aspiring diplomats, whose “ chief” 
is the British Minister at Pekin—himself, by the way, a 
mere amateur in Chinese affairs. The atmosphere, 
traditions and beliefs of the English public school are 
in fact reproduced at Pekin in an aggravated form, and 
the students are subjected to their influence just at that 
period of their career when it is of the highest import- 
ance that they should obtain a wider outlook, less hide- 
bound views and some knowledge of the actualities of 
lite. Admirable as is the product of our public school 
system froma physical, social and moral standpoint, it 
certainly conduces very little to the enlargement of the 
mental powers of the average individual, and frequently 
results in a self-sufficient stupidity and inertness of 
intellect, an inclination to treat matters from a dilletante 
point of view, to enter upon important duties with 
entirely insufficient study and preparation and to despise 
trade and commerce—dqualities which are very plainly 
exhibited by our Consuls in China and are by no means 
unknown in our other public services. 

When he has completed this course of “ study,” the 
youngster is probably sent to one of the open ports, 
where he serves under a Consul who has been trained 
in like manner, and whose one aim, so far as his work 
is concerned, is to be a persona grata with the native 
officials, and to avoid as much as he possibly can dis- 
turbing the even tenor of his way by taking any notice 
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of their constant infringement of trade rights. After 
some years of experience of this kind, the assistant 
eventually emerges as a full-blown Consul, and transmits 
the traditions of ineptitude, superciliousness, and supine- 
ness to those who follow him. 

The faults of the system begin at the top: the 
Consuls are under the direct authority of the British 
Minister at Pekin, who, although he may sometimes be 
a trained diplomat, is not an expert in Chinese affairs, 
which are one of the most difficult of all studies, and 
cannot be expected fully to grasp the complicated trade 
questions which crop up in every direction and in all 
sorts of forms in that unwieldly empire. And yet it is 
these trade matters which are of supreme importance 
in China: it is to facilitate trade that all our treaties 
have been made, and it is for the express purpose of 
hindering trade that the Chinese officials deliberately 
evade, break and ignore these treaties, while the 
elaborate British organisation created to protect British 
interests quietly looks onand does nothing—indeed, by its 
inaction, tacitly connives at the malpractices which are 
going on under its very eyes. No wonder the mandarins 
believe that treaty rights may be ignored with impunity 
and act up to their belief. 

The defence that the Chinese must be allowed to 
govern their own country in their own way and that it 
is our duty and interest to refrain from aggression, is 
utterly inadequate, and entirely beside the point. It is 
not the extension of his trade rights which the British 
merchant desires so much as the insistance upcn the 
observance of those rights which he already by treaty 
possesses. If, instead of the utter neglect with which 
Chinese affairs have been treated in the past, a very 
moderate degree of firmness had been exhibited, these 
wholesale infractions of our rights would never have 
occurred. No other nation in the world has been 
permitted to ignore its engagements as China has. 
There is not even the excuse that to enforce them would 
have been against the wishes of the people, who on the 
contrary would have welcomed our interference with 
delight. It is the official and coolie classes which alone 
are anti-foreign : the officials, because they consider 
their positions solely as a means of enriching themselves 
by plunder and thieving, and are anxious to retain them 
undisturbed ; the ignorant coolies, because the officials 
and /ilerali excite their fears and passions against the 
foreigner by the wholesale and deliberate dissemination 
of the vilest lies, and the posting of placards containing 
such fearful charges and abominable libels about him 
that it is absolutely impossible to reproduce them in any 
foreign paper. The rest of the nation, including all that 
is soundest and best in it, ‘ate and despise their own 
officials and are the first to profit by any curtailment of 
their power of oppression. 

Our consular staff has been lamentably inefficient 
in checking these abuses It is the old story of the 
amateur Minister and the permanent officials who are 
theoretically controlled by, but actually control the 
Minister, greatly to their own disadvantage. The man 
who works under a chief who really understands and 
can appreciate his work in all its various details will 
perform it with vigour and interest, encouraged by the 
knowledge that his individual exertions will be recog- 
nised; but place that same man under an amateur 
director, and the probabilities are that he will soon 
become utterly discouraged, will fall back to the dead 
level of the “ruck,” and become a mere machine, doing 
what he has to do in the most perfunctory manner, 
while awaiting his turn for promotion by seniority and 
eventual retirement on his pension—and that is precisely 
the case with the majority of our Consuls in China. 

There are always men of exceptional qualities who 
will do good work for the work’s sake and because of 
the interest they take in it; and such men exist in the 
Chinese consular service and are well known to every 
resident in China, but they can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand and are not sufficient to leaven the 
lump. They can make their power felt and have their 


representations attended to even by the British Minister 
in Pekin, and are an object-lesson, showing how much 
can be accomplished in spite of the obstructions of 
Chinese mandarins and the supineness of their British 
brethren. The native officials, however, soon discover 
when they have a man of this kind to deal with, and he 
generally secures redress by the mere exhibition of a 
little firmness, without the necessity for a reference to 
Pekin. Such Consuls have their reward in the 
enthusiastic appreciation of their countrymen, and, 
indeed, of the whole community. Their usefulness 
is, however, crippled by the preposterous frequency 
with which they are removed from post to post. It 
seems quite the exception for a Consul to remain more 
than a year in one place and not infrequently there are 
several changes in the course of a year. In the majority 
of cases this does not matter, for it is simply the substi- 
tution of one nonentity for another, but it is a thousand 
pities that a good man should be removed just when he 
is settling down to his work and beginning to make his 
influence felt. 





A WARWICKSHIRE MANOR HOUSE. 


™OMPTON WYNYATES is one of those seducingly 
C mellow and compact old country manors for the 
purchase and bodily removal of which it is conceivable 
that one of the new millionaires from over the water 
would bargain almost indefinitely. It was mellow when 
Prince Rupert sent his cavalry dashing down the Edge 
Hill slopes close to the north of it, to cut up the 
Commonwealth’s men two hundred and fifty years ago. 
Its oaken beams are still free from rot. Its bricks have 
lost a little of their redness, but their engaging pallor 
does not even hint of decay. The wooded banks rise 
high on three of its four sides, so that there is just 
room and no more for the trim pleasaunce with its 
flower-beds and dishevelled peacocks of yew (black 
against the green), for the half-moat which hugs it, the 
little stump-towered church and necessary outbuildings. 
In the course of the centuries the environing elms have 
grown so that they are now an astonishing added screen 
for the old house. The clamour of the rooks in their 
tops seems to drift down from the very blue sky itself. 
They make all the sound one hears in the recess, save 
the sharp cracking of an axe away up the eastern slope, 
the woodman himself out of sight, and the occasional 
call of a cuckoo, The manor stands squarely thus 
bedded among the trees. No modern engineer would 
say outright that it could not be dug up, foundations 
and all, and by a colossal system of rollers brought down 
the gradual incline of meadows to the railway, which 
runs, at several miles’ distance, from Shipston-on-Stour 
to Warwick. 

The Marquis of Northampton, however, is not at all 
likely to entertain such business. 

Fifty years ago a sentimental traveller was saddened 
to find the great hall here stripped of its earlier embel- 
lishments, with nothing to show for its past except a 
leather blackjack and a pair of dusty antlers. It is just 
the same now. When you enter the room, attended by 
echoes (which accompany you throughout) the custodian 
brings forward the blackjack, and then, replacing it, 
moves to the outer door. The antlers you may see over 
the high mantel. There is no pretence of turning the 
manor into a museum. Henry VIII., who much 
approved of Sir William Compton, the manor’s founder, 
and slept here, has not left us the legacy of his bed. 
James I. and his son are also mere names in the place 
they favoured. The Tudor rose and the Scottish thistle 
are done in stone, glass, woodwork, and stucco here and 
there, and these are the only main clues to the connection 
of Wynyates with some prime makers of our history. 
One cannot help thinking that Henry must have felt a 
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little cramped in the place. Heat any rate would not 
have been able to squeeze up to the turret room, now 
dedicated on no very plain tenure to the local ghost. 
The other day an owl was caught in this dismal pepper- 
box apartment. A lady-visitor wormed up the fissured 
brick step, followed by her guide. She was all agog 
with such expectations as might in these days be aroused 
by the traditions of a ghost. The weather, being gloomy 
with thunder, made the atmosphere aptly sulphurous. 
She crossed the threshold, and in that moment the owl 
flew from one side of the room to the other. It was 
as well the custodian was behind to catch her, for, 
being properly attuned, she got quite as much thrill as 
suited her. The owl had come down the chimney just 
as an earnest ghost, reminiscent of its body, would also 
have done, for it was the only way in for an outsider. 

The rooms connect with each other like the links of 
a great chain thrown in a heap onthe ground. Bed- 
rooms, guard-rooms, closets, council-chambers, hiding 
holes—there seems no end to them. After half-an-hour’s 
wandering one begins to sympathise even with that 
elaborate schedule of requirements with which Lady 
Compton of Elizabethan times indulged the then Lord of 
Wynyates. This particular Lady of the Manor had, it is 
true, brought her husband the colossal sum of £800,000 
as heiress of a late Lord Mayor of London. Still, her 
famous letter of requests does seem extravagant, with its 
mere trifling mention of “silver warming pans” to 
follow the item “six or eight gentlemen ” to ride with 
her coach and that kind of thing. It is melancholy to 
view the manor in the track of that letter. Gone is the 
“delicate furnishing” so dear to the heart of this great 
dame. The panelling still clings to the old walls ; 
certain of the rooms are kept in a moderate state of 
readiness for the annual visit of the family ; but abject 
desolation reigns for the most part amid the manor’s 
echoes. From the small latticed windows one looks out 
at the elm trees or the yew effigies in the pleasaunce. 
There seems as little room for human beings without as 
within. ‘“ Je ne serche que une” is one of the mottoes 
inscribed on the building outside. It seems character- 
istic, quite apart from the inestimable attributes of the 
slese Eat simple hide-and-seek. 

One is struck by the multitude of doors throughout. 
Some of the rooms have two or three and one has as 
many as five. It says much for the nerves of the 
manor’s occupants three hundred years ago and more 
that they could endure such appeals to their imagina- 
tion in such a building. Tapestry over the pannelling 
to conceal certain of these entrances would not suffice. 
In those days of poison and the secret dagger, with 
Catholics worshipping in one hidden chamber in defiance 
of the law, and suborned menials ever on the watch 
for details in the conduct of their nominal masters 
which might lead to profitable disloyalty, these various 
openings could never be forgotten. Stripped bare 
nowadays, they suggest the melodramatic stage. The 
untiring villain comes in at one door just as his innocent 
victim glides away by another. The many staircases 
demanded by these different doors cross and intertwine 
like the strands of a very thick rope. On such an 
arena you might hunt your man all day long, and at 
sunset or so just wipe your face and go elsewhere, 
discomfited. 

No house in England better deserves to have been 
represented in the Paris Exhibition. And yet its 
defects for such a dignity are obvious. One can fancy 
the language that would have been used as _ stout 
Germans and impatient Anglo-Saxons met and met 
again in its mazy passages in the effort to find the way 
out of it. 

Perhaps Compton Wynyates is best viewed from 
outside. Ona sunny day of early summer there can be 
little doubt of it. There are rustic bowers in the 
pleasaunce, with hanging plants which just cast a filmy 
veil overhead. Hence the manor is ideal. The yew 
blocks and shapes do not under such conditions look so 
gtimly funereal, The greensward on this side, where 


the moat of old lay reflecting the clouds, is as bright as 
grass can be. It is hard to believe that boats once plied 
stealthily here towards the hidden chamber which 
dropped its well-like exit into the water. There are 
proud hens on the grass instead of boats, hens with no 
desire to do aught but proclaim to all the world that 
they are the sole mothers of the dozen or more skir- 
mishing youngsters around them. The dial on the wall 
of the manor looks drowsily towards the dial in the 
garden. The white mullions to the windows give the 
manor something of gaiety under the sunlight, and so 
does the wisteria which climbs the wall, as if to show 
how admirably its pale-blue clusters befit the pale-red 
bricks of the house. They tell in the district, with a 
certain respect, of the extraordinary brew of punch which 
used to be drunk here when a member of the Manor 
family was born, wedded, or died. Champagne and 
green tea are mentioned as two of its ingredients. One 
could drink even such a tremendous liquor outside the 
manor under the June sun and drink it fearlessly. But 
in any of those low-browed echoing rooms beyond the 
square-headed stone porch it would seem a beverage as 
suspicious to the stranger as the house itself. 

You approach and leave the manor by the short, 
dark avenue of high elms full of rooks absorbed in 
domestic strife and anxieties. There is no other way, 
unless you climb to the hills through the woodland, 
amid brackenand buttercups and cattle reasonably startled 
to see you. At the end of the avenue is a gate; thence 
the blue distance of low-lying Warwickshire dies afar 
from its foreground of green meadows. But if you go 
or come in a coach and six, like the Elizabethan Lady 
Compton, you will find trouble with the field gates 
which intervene between the manor and the thatched 
village of Tysoe in the one direction, and you will lose 
all patience with the steep, narrow, and really well-nigh 
impossible lane which in the other direction makes for 
Winderton and Brailes. Such are the bye-way links 
which bind Compton Wynyates to the bustling world 
beyond its hollow. As for the manor itself, it has 
completely vanished when you are a few paces past the 
gate of its short avenue. 


C. E. 





THE COMBINATION MOVEMENT. 


T would appear from signs that are scarcely mis- 
takable that the combination fever from which the 
industrial community of the United Kingdom has been 
suffering for a good two years past has about run its 
course. There may be another mild outbreak or two— 
we are promised shortly an amalgamation of the lace 
curtain manufacturers of Nottingham and Ayrshire, and 
of the makers of elastic webs, braids, cards, &c., and 
hopes are even entertained for the fusion of the very 
extensive worsted manufacturers of Yorkshire and else- 
where up and down the land. But the movement is 
unquestionably dying out. We do not believe this last 
project will ever come to the prospectus stage, or, if it does, 
that the British public will be so foolish as to provide 
its promoters with the several millions necessary to 
carry it through to the joint stock stage with a quota- 
tion on the Stock Exchange; and as for the other 
“ combines” talked of, we believe that few of them wili 
be actually accomplished. We base our conclusion 
upon the very poor reception accorded by the investing 
public to the more recent of these institutions which 
have been brought out—the Bleachers and Portland 
Cement Companies, for instance—and upon the poor 
result achieved by the majority of those which have 
been a year or two in operation. The Yorkshire Wool 
Combers, the Yorkshire Indigo Dyers and the English 
Sewing Cotton Company haye none of them fulfilled 
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the expectations held out in their several prospectuses ; 
and the investor—to whom the idea of control of a 
particular commodity appealed in the first instance for 
the profit suggested thereby—is not prepared to give 
further support. This individual is not concerned with 
the principle of the thing; he looks at the probable 
return upon his money and the degree of safety afforded 
to his capital. He is coming now to see that the course 
of combination is by no means so smooth as he imagined. 
Hence the withdrawal of his support, and the consequent 
slackening of the movement; for of course the pro- 
moters are out of business if this support be not forth- 
coming in what they regard as reasonable measure. 

It isan unmistakable evidence of changed condi- 
tions that the “combine” movement should have its 
most striking exemplars in the textile trades of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire—those trades which were 
built up and maintained upon the manly doctrine of 
independent endeavour and unrestricted competition. 
There have been amalgamations in other departments 
of manufacturing activity in this country, and notably in 
engineering and its various branches, but the “combine” 
par excellence,as we know it in Great Britain, is the 
textile combine. We can understand its genesis. 
Independent endeavour was profitable enough when 
England was the world’s provider of cotton, woollen, 
linen, jute and other textiles; for then there was work 
enough tor all at good prices. But with the spread of 
manufacture on the Continent, in the United States, in 
India and in Japan, our outlets have been narrowed in 
spite of the growth of population, and profits have 
gradually been whittled down until there is sometimes 
no margin left. The success of the Coats combination 
of sewing cotton manufacturers, and later the flotation 
of the English Sewing Cotton Company, opened the 
eyes of long-suffering manufacturers to the advantages 
of the system. They were the more disposed to amalga- 
mate because they had passed through a long period of 
depression and loss, and the necessary Napoleon of 
finance making his appearance with the hour, we were 
treated to arun of flotations—the Fine Cotton Spinners 
and Doublers, the American Thread Company (which 
had working agreements with J. and P. Coats and the 
English Sewing Cotton Company, and virtually con- 
trolled the American market), the Bradford Dyers, 
the Yorkshire Indigo, &c., dyers, the Yorkshire 
Wool Combers, the United Indigo and Chemical 
Manufacturers, the Calico Printers, the United 
Velvet Cutters and the British Cotton and wool 
dyers with an aggregate capitalisation of about 
437,000,000 sterling. As we have said, the British 
public took favourably to the idea. The promoters made 
a great parade of the “ steadying of prices” and of the 
economies which were to ensue from joint working, but 
underlying all this was the conviction that prices were 
to be advanced. It is only just now that the other side 
of combination is coming to be realised. In practice it 
is not so easy as it appeared to be on paper to control 
effectively between twenty and sixty businesses, and the 
high prices charged have brought in the foreigner. 
Moreover, each one of these companies was grossly over- 
capitalised ; it was necessary to buy up a number of 
second-rate undertakings, the owners of which were 
only too pleased to get out of business on handsome 
terms: really good concerns were appraised at their 
utmost value ; and, of course, the promoters had to 
receive a handsome slice for their services in effecting 
the fusion—in giving the tradé a new lease of activity 
and usefulness, and so forth. It does not appear to have 
occurred to the investor—the man who furnished the 
money—that you cannot hope to obtain control of a 
manutactured product for any length of time unless you 
are prepared to dispose of your goods at prices low 
enough to discourage competition. There is no ques- 
tion here of securing control of the sources of raw 
material, or of exclusive processes of manufacture, or 
the attainment of your object might be easier. What 
has been sotight is the “ squeezing” of consuimets, and 


it is already manifest that a mistake has been made. It 
was inevitable, with our fiscal policy, that an increase of 
competition would ensue, and apparently even the 
English sewing cotton has not escaped, in spite of its 
working agreement with the Coats Company. It is a 
significant feature that the bulk of the trades amalga- 
mated are those which have suffered most from the 
advance of German and other manufactures, and it is an 
inference from what we have already said that, instead of 
neutralising this competition by the fusion of interests, 
they have done something to increase it. Seeing how 
the conditions of English industrial life have altered in 
the last two or three decades, we can understand that 
combination on a reasonable basis has something to be 
said for it ; but for the combinations which we have had 
in practice there is nothing to be said from the point of 
view of the country’s trade. Promoters and tired manu- 
facturers need not be expected to agree with us, but 
they have made their profit and soon or late the investor 
and the industry will be called upon to suffer. 

The engineering amalgamations come into a cate- 
gory quite different from that in which the average 
textile combine is placed. In that trade there has been 
no wholesale gathering in of undertakings engaged ina 
particular branch of production, no concerted and 
deliberate endeavour to control the market ina given 
commodity. The competition of the United States and 
of Germany has made it necessary to effect rigid 
economies, and one way of accomplishing this is the 
fusion of businesses which are mutually dependent. 
An example of what may be regarded as in many ways 
a beneficial union is that of the Clydebank Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company, of Glasgow, with the 
armour-plate house of Browns, of Sheffield. The 
advantage here is manifest ; strength results from the 
fusion and there is no question of stifling competition 
thereby, because there are a score of other big builders 
of war-ships. Another form of the movement is found 
in the agreement between two companies for the 
acquisition of ore supplies. All the large American 
firms possess their own beds of ore, so that they are not 
subject to manipulation of the market by speculators, 
and the example is being followed by most of our own 
leading houses. The other day the Millom and Askam 
and the Coltness iron companies purchased for their 
joint benefit some hematite mines in Spain. In this 
way their supplies of raw material are assured at a low 
figure for generations to come, and they will thereby be 
enabled to meet the very serious competition of 
foreigners and especially of Americans. Here, again, 
there is no question of a monopoly, for other companies, 
actuated by the same motives, are also acquiring their 
own iron mines, of which in Spain, Norway and Nova 
Scotia there are enough for the requirements of all ; and 
it is very necessary that the cost of production should 
be reduced as far as possible if our industrial supremacy 
is to be maintained. 





CHANTILLY AND THE MUSEE CONDE. 


HANTILLY only needed the Duke d’Aumale’s 
magnificent gift to become one of the most 
attractive holiday resorts in France. The fairy-like 
palace erected since the war of 1870-1 had already 
greatly enhanced the beauty and interest of the place, 
but its art-treasures were not as yet public property, 
access indeed to the Duke’s collections was of rare and 
difficult attainment. To tourists, nevertheless, Chantilly 
offered many charms. The quiet, clean little town in 
the valley of the Nonette has an engagingness of its 
own ; the forest is an immense pleasure ground close 
at hand ; lastly, to English folks, it possesses a home- 
like atmosphere. Here, in the heart of France, we 
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find an English colony living on the best possible terms 
with its French neighbours. On Sunday mornings may 
be seen troops of our little countrypeople pouring, 
respectively, into Church of England or Wesleyan 
Sunday school, whilst at every turn we hear English 
speech. “The explanation of horse-training as an 
English speciality,” observed a French friend to me, 
“T take to be this, namely, that your compatriots are 
more patient with their animals than the generality of 
Frenchmen and others of the same trade.’ What 
Chantilly may be like during the racing season I cannot 
say, certainly at other times it is as quiet and orderly as 
any French town I know. 

It was in 1875 that the Duke d’Aumale began the 
erection of the modern chateau on the foundation of the 
historic residence of the Condés, Montmorencys, and 
Vatel the cook. The Chantilly, familiarised to us by 
Madame de Sévigné, disappeared long ago. When in 
1789 the Bourbon Princes took the lead in the general 
emigration the populace became incensed. The chateau 
was converted into a prison in 1792, and in 1794 rased 
by decree of the Convention, on the ground that it was 
a fortress. 

The history of Chantilly as a seigneurial residence 
dates from an early period, but it was the Montmorencys 
who endowed the place with so much artistic interest. 
Here Anne de Montmorency, Constable of France, had 
held his State a century and a half before Mme. de 
Sévigné described the suicide of the immortal cook. 
Just as the Duke d’Aumale was the creator of the 
Chantilly of to-day, the fierce old warrior and pitiless 
foe of Protestantism created the Chantilly of his own 
day. Many art-treasures collected bythe terrible Anne— 
never man having a woman's name was less endowed 
with womanly tenderness—are preserved in the chapel, 
stained glass, panels, and altar piece all being chefs 
deuvre of the Renaissance, When the late Duke 
undertook his work of reconstruction, only a treasure- 
house was needed ; of art treasures he possessed enough 
and to spare at Twickenham. Enlisting into his service 
skilled architects and artists he erected a palace as 
splendid as that described by perhaps the most fasci- 
nating letter-writer in the world. “ Methinks I don’t 
write amiss, thank God,” says the witty Marquise some- 
where, and although she gloried in the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes and spoke of a famous woman 
prisoner as having “ endured her tortures very prettily 
(ires genliment)” we may allow her that self-paid com- 
pliment. Who, at Chantilly, does not remember the 
tragedy of the cook ?— 

“The King arrived on Thursday evening,” wrote Mme. de 
Sevigne, “the hunt, illuminations, walks, collation on a bit of 
turf blooming with jonquils, all this went off well. Then came 
supper. Extra tables had to be set and at these the roast joint 
was wanting. Vatel was overcome. Again and again he 
said, ‘ Honour is lost, I shall never be able to endure this morti- 
heation.’ At four o’clock next morning he rose and wandered 
about, all the household being asleep. At last comes a fish- 
monger with two loads of fish. ‘Is that all?’ asked Vatel. 
‘Yes, Monsieur’ was the reply, the man not knowing that 
Vatel had sent for fish to all the nearest sea-ports. Vatel waited 
a little while. No fishmonger came. ‘Monsieur,’ he said to 
Gonville, ‘1 shall never survive this mortification. My honour, 
my reputation are at stake.’ The other treated the matter as a 
jest, but Vatel went straight to his bed-chamber and threw him- 
self on his sword. He fell dead, and shortly afterwards supplies 
of fish arrived from the different sea-ports. . . . . The 
King reproached Monsieur le Prince (le Grand Condé), telling 
him that he should only supply two dinner-tables, but it was too 
late to save poor Vatel.” 

Who, however, became thereby immortal! Unfortu- 
nately, the Chantilly of history has utterly disappeared. 
lhe Duke’s aim in so far as possible was an adherence to 
the plan of the original building. A glance at the magnifi- 
cent stables must convince us that considerable sacrifices 
have been made to grace and elegance. The ancient 
chateau, which had also the character of a fortress, 
could hardly have presented the fairy-like appearance 
of its successor. Never gem of architectural skill had 
daintier surroundings. The chateau, with its turrets 
and pinnacles, stands sideways on the canal watered by 





the Nonette, and on these bright summer days we get 
delicate effects of light and shadow, a reflected structure 
lovely as the more solid original. In front and behind 
stretch the quaint gardens laid out by the famous Le 
Notre in the time of Louis XIV., marble terraces, foun- 
tains, orangeries and statuary all in keeping with the 
shining splendour of the building. Over against the 
facade on a lofty pedestal stands an equestrian statue of 
the founder of Chantilly, that terrible Montmorency 
with the feminine name. Then without let or hindrance 
we enter the chateau. Wisely has the French Institute, 
to whom Chantilly belongs, ordained that visitors may 
wander at their will through these delightful art- 
galleries. No cicerone here drives us hither and 
thither like a flock of sheep, barely allowing time 
for the most cursory glance at objects inviting close 
attention. Officials are there in plenty, but only to 
keep order and answer inquiries. Some years since the 
late Lord Houghton gave me a letter of introduction to 
his friend the Duke d’Aumale, and I was privileged 
with the entry of Chantilly, then closed to the general 
public. Emulating the generosity of its noble legatee, 
the French Institute throws open the Musée Conde free 
of charge on Thursdays and Sundays throughout six 
months of the year. The crowds availing themselves 
of such opportunities testify to the popularity of the 
excursion. Large numbers of sightseers are working 
folks with their children, and when at Chantilly a few 
weeks ago I noticed several Breton women wearing their 
peculiar bodice and neat coiffes. 

It would be difficult to say which is the most interest- 
ing feature of these superb collections. Perhaps after a 
visit to the Centennial Exhibition of the Grand Palais, 
Paris, the masterpieces of French art will chiefly attract 
art lovers. It would appear that Chantilly has not been 
laid under contribution for the loan collections of the 
Exhibition. We find no blank spaces on these walls, as 
at Versailles. Here may be seen admirable works by 
Greuze, Ingres, Decamps, Delacroix, Meissonier, Gerome, 
and, coming down to our own time, a fine battle-piece 
by De Neuville and a lovely landscape by Daubigny. 
Ingres, a painter so little known in England, can now 
be thoroughly appreciated by visitors to the Centennial 
Exhibition and Chantilly. To Paris his native city of 
Montauban has lent several fine subjects, and the Musée 
Condé possesses a most interesting portrait of the painter 
by himself. 

In French art these collections are especially rich, 
whilst among the canvases of Italian masters figures the 
famous Raphael purchased by the Duke of the Earl of 
Dudley for £25,000—a bagatelle to an Orleans Prince. 
Then there are Da Vincis, Titiens, Vandycks, Rembrandts, 
besides many interesting drawings by Ingres, Prudhon, 
and others. 

In other beautiful artistic productions the museum 
is very rich. Beauvais and Gobelins tapestries, enamels, 
engraved gems, jewellery, plate, faience, of all these are 
admirable specimens. ‘The library is in itself a museum, 
containing rare old editions in choicest bindings old and 
new. As was only natural the glory of the house of 
Condé was uppermost in the Duke d’Aumale’s mind 
when undertaking the reconstruction of Chantilly, a 
reconstruction costing more than half-a-million sterling. 
The chapel and Gallerie de Monsieur le Prince are 
respectively devoted to the head of the Mont- 
morencys and the Grand Condé, whilst, as was also 
quite in the order of things, the house of Orleans has 
its special gallery—namely, the Salle de la Smalah. It 
is in these three features that the paramount interest of 
Chantilly lies. It may indeed be regarded as a minia- 
ture Versailles. Just as the most splendid palace in the 
world resumes an entire historic epoch, so we have here 
several distinct phases of French history brought 
vividly before us by portraiture and artistic memorials. 

The chapel, for instance, contains a series of 
portraits in stained glass, namely, of the Constable 
Anne de Montmorency, his spouse Madeline of Savoy, 
their four sons and four of their daughters keeping them 
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company. By a freak of fortune the foremost figure of 
the groups was deprived of his head, the portrait being 
supplied from the numerous likenesses in existence. 
The delicacy and finish of these portraits are remark- 
able, every detail of costume being given with the 
utmost minuteness. The Constable and his sons are 
kneeling, and by them stands John the Baptist, St. 
Agatha taking part in the feminine group opposite. The 
series of panels in stained wood which adorn the sides 
of the chapel have been preserved intact. The Con- 
stable was a friend of the worthless Valois King, 
Henry II.,and highly suggestive are the emblems of Diane 
de Poitiers, bow, arrows and a crescent so frequently 
met with here. Stained glass, panels and altar-piece attri- 
buted to Jean Goujon were brought hither from Ecruers, 
also a former appanage of the Montmorencys. The 
“ Gallerie ob sont peintes les actions de M. le Prince” 
is devoted to the Great Condé, that famous soldier and 
too princely host of Chantilly, who was so roundly 
rebuked by his Royal cousin and guest on the occasion 
of poor Vatel’s suicide. 

The fléneur at Chantilly would do well to have about 
him a volume or two of St. Simon and Mme. de Sévigné, 
delightful reading under the trees here. 

The “ Salle de la Smalah” brings us down to the 
Duke d’Aumale’s own time and the military exploits in 
which he took a leading part. Here we see the glitter- 
ing loot taken from the tents of the gallant Algerian 
chief, Abd-el-Kader, weapons with jewelled handles, 
gorgeous embroideries and other objects only seen to 
advantage amid native surroundings. A portrait of the 
Duke belonging to this period—1842—is interesting to 
those who saw him in his later years, the slim young 
soldier become an elderly, infirm bibliophile, littérateur 
and collector, living amid his books and curios. 

Internally Chantilly shows all the magnificence of 
a Royal residence, but its owner knew well enough that 
the doom of his house had long since been written on 
the wall. When, in the moment of their country’s 
direst fortunes, the Orleans Princes claimed the millions 
confiscated by Napoleon III., like Esau, they sold their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. In reimbursing 
the money, the Republic might well congratulate itself 
on having made an excellent bargain. Such considera- 
tions, however, do not detract from the generosity of 
the Duke’s bequest, a bequest—in some sense an 
amende honorable—for the course taken by his family 
twenty years before. 


M. B. E. 





THE THEATRE, 


EFFECTS OF LIGHT ON THE STAGE. 


HE opera at Covent Garden, whose scenic resources 

are still those of about fifty years ago, is an admir- 

able object lesson of the advance which has been made in 
the last half-century in the workmanship if not in the 
art of scenery. The actual painting is that of an anti- 
quated and ugly convention, which can have on the one 
hand no claim to presenting a beautiful picture and in 
its attempts at illusion is enormously behind the results 
of later methods. But it is perhaps in the lighting of 
the stage that the difference is most marked. The chief 
means are a glaring and hideous row of footlights, 
while additional light, far less strong, is thrown down 
from the flies ; and, above all, any effect which could be 
obtained by these crude methods is entirely neutralised 
bya brilliant chandelier, which almost always illuminates 
the auditorium throughout the performance. There are 
of course motives other than theatrical for this last, 


The opera has always had a social at least as much as a 
theatrical function. But it is not so very long ago that 
the practice of keeping the auditorium brilliantly lit 
was almost universal, and there are still instances in 
which it has survived. The theatres of Paris, so far 
ahead of our own in acting, are, at least of late years, 
rather behind than before them in the development of 
the pictorial side of theatrical art ; and Parisians are so 
accustomed to an auditorium under these conditions that 
when Madame Sarah Bernhardt this year insisted on 
lowering the light in the front of the house to obtain 
the full effect of the beautiful mounting of Rostand’s 
L’Aiglon, there was, for some time after the play was 
first produced, a murmur through the audience of 
surprise and not entirely of pleasure as the curtain 
rose on each act and left them almost in darkness. 

Such advance as has been made in lighting on the 
English stage is almost entirely due, as is also most of 
the advance in scenic methods, to Sir Henry Irving. 
It was he who first played to a darkened auditorium, 
and not only increased the value of the ordinary effects 
of scenery, but made it possible to obtain effects of half 
light—such as that of the trial scene in The Merchant of 
Venice—which would have been impossible under the 
old conditions. It was he, too, who first introduced 
the method of lighting scenery from behind, in trans- 
parency, not only in its obvious uses, when the scene is 
dark in front, but also to give additional brilliance to 
certain portions of a scene—a glowing sky or a sunlit 
river—which is lighted in the ordinary way. 

Yet, although the difference from the former state 
of things is great, the resources of lighting have not 
advanced with the resources for the making of scenery. 
Although the methods of scene painting have progressed 
sometimes upon wrong lines, though the aim is some- 
times too much in the direction of illusion rather than 
of art, the deception of the eye rather than the pre- 
sentation of the beautiful, in the matter of resource they 
certainly have advanced enormously. The methods of 
lighting on the other hand fail to give full illustration 
to, sometimes even tend to destroy, not only from the 
point of view of art but even of illusion, the eftects which 
have been devised by the ingenuity of the scene 
painter. Thus the tendency of the painter—who is too 
often given the control in the disposition of the lights 
for his own scene—is to show up every separate part of 
his work, and thus by over illumination to obtain a 
result which in its absence of shadows or of concentra- 
tion is not only inartistic, but ever destroys the illusion 
at which the artist has aimed. So, too, the ridiculously 
excessive use of limelight—almost always a hard and 
unsatisfactory illuminant—thrown upon the faces of the 
actors, by its impossible direction and heavy, unnatural 
shadows, at once throws out of gear any effect designed 
by the scene painter. 

But apart from its destructive results on the scenery, 
the excessive use of light and the idea that under all 
circumstances an actor’s face must be thoroughly and 
clearly sten, makes impossible many effects which would 
be valuable not from their illustration of the scene but 
from the naturalness of their light as light. Darkness 
on the stage is at present merely a convention, a sort of 
half-light in which everything can be seen. An actor, 
entering with a candle or a lamp into a darkened room, 
will scarcely even allow the spot of light to tell, but has 
the footlights turned up at the same moment. The sun 
always shines from perhaps four directions. Whena 
figure appears on the threshold of a room with a 
brilliant landscape outside, it is not allowed to tell as 
a silhouette, but light is thrown upon it from the front. 
The lines in Pelleas and Melisande about sitting in the 
dark, spoken by Mrs. Patrick Campbell in a glare of red 
limelight, have already been the subject of an amusing 
burlesque in Punch; but the instance was hardly 
exceptional. 

Lastly, the lighting of the stage in its effect on 
facial colouring ofters perhaps the most pressing oppor- 
tunity for reform. Electric light has such adaptable 
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possibilities that one would think that it could be 
directed through glass of such a colour that its effect 
on the unpainted face might be a little less ghastly than 
that of the old flaring gaslights. The difficulty of 
excessive make-up, concealing the muscles and expres- 
sion of the face, which actors and actresses now indulge 
in, is a question of light as much of anything else. A 
light must be devised which is not unbecoming, before 
any change can be effected. And this applies to the 
distribution of light as much as to its kind. The 
upward shadows cast by very strong footlights are 
being modified by the introduction of the plan of 
lighting a scene at least as much from the sides and top 
of the proscenium as from the bottom, but they could 
be modified even further. Most important of all, the 
hard fierce glow of the limelight, whose strength and 
whose shadows destroy the expression of any face, 
should be abolished for some other light, which even 
though it might not be quite as strong would at least be 
more natural. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE CONGO SCANDAL.—III. THE RUBBER | 
“COMPANIES” ON THE DOMAINE PRIVE, 


“Our only programme, I am anxious to repeat, is the work 
of material and moral regeneration.” (Extract of published 
letter from the King of the Belgians, Sovereign of the Congo 
Free State). 


HE founding of companies to work the Domaine 
Privé offered many obvious advantages. It threw 
dust in the eyes of the public by suggesting an extension 
of private enterprise on the Congo. It enabled the 
State, which, unknown to the majority of people, 
possesses large financial interests in these companies, 
to use them as a screen for acquiring additional wealth 
while appearing anxious to encourage the development 
of independent trade. It provided for a considerable 
increase in the actual output of rubber, thereby assuring 
a proportional increase in the profits derived from the 
sales. And, above all, it afforded unlimited oppor- 
tunities to rig the shares on the Brussels Stock Exchange, 
thus securing huge premiums for the benefit of the 
holders—the State being in each case itself the largest 
holder. Apart altogether then from the considerable 
quantity of rubber sweated out of the natives in the 
shape of taxation by forced labour, the creation of 
companies was a fresh source of wealth to the State, 
inasmuch as their absolute immunity from control 
ensured huge working profits on their transactions and 
held out alluring prospects of lucrative stock-exchange 
speculations. 

The experiment has fulfilled, in a monetary sense, 
the most sanguine expectations of its initiator, King 
Leopold, whose “one directing will, unchecked and 
uncontrolled by the hesitations of weak-kneed poli- 
ticians,” to quote the language of a perfervid admirer, 
has made of his Majesty, as Deputy Colfs remarked in 
the Belgian Chamber the other day, “ the greatest India- 
rubber merchant in the world.” 


Apart from the Société Anonyme Belge pour le 
Commerce du Haut Congo*—one of the Thys Group of 











_ * This company, known as the S.A.B., was created in 1888 and founded a number 
ot factories in the Upper Congo. It protested against Lieutenant Le Marinel’s 
circular of 1892. As a result of subsequent conventions with the State the latter is 
understood—the assertion is not vouched for—to hold large interests in the 
“S.A.B.” According to a map of the S.A.B.’s field of operations published in 1895 in 
the “ Mouvement G: raphique,” several of its factories are on the Domaine Prive, 
or were at that date its net profits for 1898 are given at 1,700,000f. 


Companies—the precise area of whose operations it is 
difficult to gauge, five companies are at present working 
on the Domaine Privé, three in Zone No. I. (stricto 
sensu), the two others in Zone No. II. 
They are:— 
1. The Société Anversoise du Commerce 
au Congo. 
. The Abir (originally the Anglo- > Zone No. 1. 
Belgian India-Rubber Company). 
. The Cie, du Lomami. 
. The Société Anonyme d’Agriculture 
et de Plantations au Congo. 
. The Cie. du Katanga. 


Officially, in the Belgian Chamber, unofficially by 
means of published interviews, the Central Administra- 
tion of the Congo State in Brussels has sought to evade 
responsibility for the atrocities in the Mongalla region 
(Domaine Privé Zone No. I.) by sheltering itself behind 
the agents of the Société Anversoise du Congo, to whom 
it conceded the region in question and in whose constitution 
it has a preponderating financial interest. In other words, 
the Congo State, being the over-lord of a certain pro- 
perty, and the Sociéte Anversoise du Congo—steward 
for a portion of that property—having been guilty of 
perpetrating reprehensible acts, the Congo State suavely 
remarks to a disgusted universe, “ Don’t blame me, 
please ; blame this wicked and unrighteous steward. 
His hands, not my hands, are dyed red with the blood 
of the Mongalla natives.” Let all men, taking note of 
the following facts, judge for themselves the veracity 
of the plea. 


The Société Anversoise du Commerce au Congo 
was first founded by Royal Decree in 1892—the year in 
which the Domaine Privé was constituted—as a Belgian 
Company, receiving from the State for a renewable term 
of fifty years the concession of the whole of the Mongalla 
region, situated upon the Domaine Privé siricto sensu 
(Zone No. I.). In 1898 it was reformed as a Congo 
company, whereby its headquarters were transferred 
from Antwerp to Mobeka (Mongalla) and its proceedings 
and representatives placed outside the reach of the 
Belgian Code. Thus an agent of the Société Anversoise 
du Congo guilty of a criminal action in Africa can only 
be prosecuted in the Congo, by the Government of the 
Congo State, which Government, as a matter of fact, 
indirectly makes use of his services. If he succeeds in 
escaping—or if he is allowed to return—to Belgium, 
he is as safe as he would be in _ Piccadilly, 
though the misdemeanours laid to his charge were as 
numerous as gambling dens in Ostend. The original 
capital of the company was 400,000f., and was subse- 
quently increased to 1,700,000f., divided into 3,400 
shares of 5oof. per share. Fifly per cent. of these shares 
are held by the Congo State. The company pays the 
Congo State 300f. on every ton of rubber it exports and § 
percent. on the price realized on the Antwerp market for 
every lon of ivory it ships home. Apart altogether, then, 
from its position as paramount shareholder and partici- 
pator in the yearly profits, the Congo State is in yet a 
third sense pecuniarily interested in the proportionate 
output of rubber—a fact to be carefully noted. King 
Leopold, as Sovereign of the Congo State, has the right 
of appointing and dismissing the directors of the com- 
pany. The present director of the company in Europe 
is a M. de Browne de Tiége, who is on terms of intimate 
relationship with the King, having on several occasions 
lent considerable sums of money to the State, notably in 
1891. The director of the company in Africa is 
ex-Major Lothaire,* who was appointed to that post by 
the King after leaving the Belgian Army subsequent to 
the assassination of an English trader, Mr. Stokes. The 
nel profits of the company amounted in 1898—one year’s 
working—to 3,986,832f., or about two-and-a-half limes as 
much again as ils total capital. In March last the com-; 
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* Major Lothaire has just tendered his resignation or been dismissed—a tardy 
sop to British public opinion. 
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pany’s shares (50of.) were quoted on the Brussels Stock 
Exchange at 13,730f. per share. We are confronted, 
therefore, with the spectacle of a Government, boasting 
philanthropical aims, endeavouring to repudiate liability 
tor abominations committed by agents of a company, 
founded by that Government, operating on that Govern- 
ment’s private estates, the said Government holding 50 
per cent. of the company’s shares, controlling the 
appointment of the company’s directors, and receiving a 
substantial increment on all rubber and ivory col- 
lected—the world knows in what manner—by the 
company. 

The following comparative table recapitulating the 
essential particulars given above as regards the Socicté 
Anversoise and giving similar details concerning the 
other companies now working on both zones of the 
Domaine Privé is sufficiently eloquent to render needless 
any additional comment :— 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


LORD RUSSELL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Your generous and exhaustive survey of Lord 
Russell’s career still, to my thinking, wants one significant 
note, without which his manliness and independence 
will scarcely be fully comprehended. You have noticed 
his constant habit, when in Parliament, of voting on 
Irish questions in the interest of Ireland without any 
relation to Party claims; but when he became Lord 
Chief Justice he had an opportunity in that great posi- 
tion to exhibit his sympathy with the race to which he 
belonged still more significantly. I remember, on one 
of his visits to Ireland, with what pleasure and pride I 
read his address to the children otf the Catholic school 
where he had been educated, teaching them how to be 
always good citizens, good Catholics, and good Irish- 
men. Again, in the United States, while he was the 
guest of the Bench and the Bar, he found time to accept 
the invitation of an Irish social organization, and dis- 
coursed to them on their duties and opportunities as 
Irishmen, as Theobold Mathew might have done. It is 
needless to say how easily the flame of religious bigotry 
is kindled, or how many honest fools and fanatics would 
have clamoured against him on the first suggestion that 
he was carrying the robes of the Chief Justice to 
unsuitable places. Nobody knew this better than Lord 
Russell, but the simplicity and manliness of his nature 
compelled him to defy consequences when duty spoke. 
The place of the great lawyer and the great judge may 
perhaps be adequately filled; there is, at least, one 
lawyer, with gifts like Lord Russell, who breaks from his 
party whenever his conscience points the other way, but 
who shall fill the vacant place of the foremost Irishman 
of his time—who set his countrymen a great example, 
of duties nobly performed, and sacrifices cheerfully 
borne ; but, above all, of unwavering fidelity to the dear 
mother-country ? 


Faithfully yours, 
C. Gavan DurFry. 
Sonnenberg, Lucerne, August 21st. 


MR. HAROLD SPENDER AND MR. MONTAGU 
WHITE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In a letter published by Mr. Labouchere in this week's 
Truth, dated August 4th, 1899, two months before the war, 
from Mr. Montagu White to Dr. Reitz, I notice that Mr. 
White states that in a private conversation with him I strongly 
urged the acceptance of the Joint Commission, which Mr. 
Chamberlain proposed, on the question of the Transvaals 
seven years’ franchise law. 

He adds, however, sundry reasons why that course should 
be adopted, and leaves it somewhat obscure whether those 
reasons were mine, his, or other people’s. 

I only wish to say that, while I undoubtedly urged the 
acceptance of the Joint Commission in the strongest possible 
manner, Ido not recognise the reasons as corresponding to 
anything I said. 

Mr. Montagu White was good enough to ask my opinion 
on this and other points in the course of the purely journalistic 
visits which I was called on to pay him. In this particular 
interview what I set myself to do was to persuade Mr. 
Montagu White to accept the terms then proposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain—terms which, I may point out, were, as a matter 
of fact, afterwards actually accepted by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment without any qualification. I see the word “ treasonable” 
already used in regard to this transaction. Is it, then, treason 
if you are asked your opinion by the representative of a 
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foreign Government, to urge him in reply to accept uncon- 
ditionally the terms proposed by your own? 

As for the arguments which I used in order to induce the 
Transvaal Government to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s terms, I 
always urged that there was a chance which ought to be 
taken, that in a conference of reasonable and dispassionate 
men an agreement might be arrived at which would be satis- 
factory to all parties. And I certainly tried to persuade him 
that his Government would be no worse off at the end of the 
inquiry, even if, as he feared, the Commission disagreed. I 
also dwelt on the probability that a delay of a few months 
would promote peace by leaving time for passions to cool 
both here and in the Transvaal, and thus induce a better 
negotiating temper—as it did in the case of the Venezuelan 
dispute. These are probably the arguments which Mr. 
Montagu White conveyed to his Government in a form 
which I cannot recognize as my own. But my assumption 
throughout was that the Commission proposed by Mr. Cham- 
berlain and subsequently accepted by the Transvaal would be 
an absolutely bond fide conference on both sides. 

And I believed then, as I believe now, that if Mr, 
Chamberlain had not subsequently repudiated, directly it was 
accepted, the proposal which he himself made, the Uitlanders 
would have had their franchise, and all this horrible blood- 
shed would have been spared. 


Yours obediently, 
HAROLD SPENDER. 
13, South Square, Gray's Inn, W.C. 


PS.—As I have not been favoured by Mr. Chamberlain 
with the courtesy extended to Members of Parliament of 
being provided with an opportunity for explanation before 
publication, I am forced to take this means of replying. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—The Rev. Dr. Guinness Rogers is a leading Noncon- 
formist, and anything he has to say on the attitude of 
Nonconformists to the Liberal Party is naturally received 
with respect by Nonconformists. The rev. gentleman has 
contributed a column on the subject to the Daily News of the 
16th inst., and there is much in the article with which those 
concerned will agree. Nonconformists, he says— 

“Are desirous to see the continued progress of Liberal 
principles, and are much more anxious about that than about 
the triumph of any particular leader. They hold, indeed, that 
no one would be worthy to lead who put his own ambition 
before the great cause of which he is the representative.” 

A leader is absolutely necessary; and surely Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, if any man, fulfils the condition laid 
down by Dr. Rogers in the second of the sentences above 
quoted. He has never been a self-seeker, and he has held the 
office of leader under conditions of unexampled difficulty. 
Why does not Dr. Rogers call upon the Liberial Imperialists 
to put aside their “fad” and fall into line with the bulk of the 
party, instead of emptying the vials of his wrath upon the 
extreme men like Mr. Labouchere and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
who, notwithstanding the vote on the latter’s amendment, 
recognise Sir Henry's leadership? It is beyond all doubt 
that the questions which the Nonconformists desire to see 
forwarded are safe in the hands of the present Liberal Leader. 
That being so, Nonconformists of every hue and name should 
rally to his support. 

Dr. Rogers goes on to say that the Nonconformist 
“ position has been fairly outlined in the letter of the ‘ Ex- 
Chairman of the Congregationai Union,’ though, of course, 
there will be considerable variations of opinion on some items 
in his programme.” I should just think there would be con- 
siderable variation of opinion on items in that letter which 
appeared in the Daily News of July 30th. Here is the first 
item put forward as describing the Nonconformist position :— 

“ We are for the most part completely convinced not only of 
the inevitableness but of the righteousness of the present war in 
South Africa, and of the absolute necessity of the abolition 


= Boer rule throughout the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
state.” 


I do not believe for a moment that the bulk of Nonconformists 


throughout the country are convinced of anything of the kind. 
They do not coincide with the “ Predestinarians of the front 
Ministerial bench” on the South African question. The “ Ex- 
Chairman” goes on to say :— 
“We have given up, at all events until they mend their 
ways, all hope of any political alliance with the Irish 
Nationalists; and if we have lost the faith we once cherished in 
Home Rule, it is because the Irish leaders themselves destroyed 
it. Many amongst us would confess that, if they once believed 
in Home Rule at all, it was because they believed in Mr. Glad- 
stone more.” 
I decline to believe that my fellow-Nonconformists adopted 
the principle of Home Rule for Ireland as a mere matter of 
expediency at the bidding of a great leader. If they did not 
then they will hold fast to the policy as the only policy that 
will cure disaffection in Ireland, and make that country a loyal 
part of the Empire, just as it has done in Canada. 

There are other points in the “ Ex-Chairman’s” letter to 
which I might take exception, but will refer only to one :— 

“T hope,” he says, “ nothing in this letter will be construed 
into a covert attack on Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s 
leadership.” 

If it is not that what is it? Sir Henry does not believe the 
war in South Africa was inevitable, and he holds to the sound- 
ness and justice of the Home Rule policy for Ireland. Any 
one who flouts the principles of the Leader flouts the leader- 
ship. Itis of evil omen that a man in the position of Mr. 
Rogers should cite this letter as fairly outlining the position 
of Nonconformists ; and it is entirely futile for him to go on 
to say :— 

“There is all but universal agreement among us as to the 
folly of fighting the battle of the General Election on any ques- 
tion relating to the war.” 

But this is not a matter of choice. Neither the Noncon- 
formists, nor the Liberal party at large, will be able to prevent 
war questions bulking largely in the General Election. The 
election will be fought upon the war, and it is necessary that 
it should be so fought. Does Dr. Rogers imagine that all 
questions relating to the war can be ignored on Liberal 
platforms? Are we not to venture to condemn its 
policy and Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy? Are we to 
close our mouths about the scandals of mismanagement 
and the unnecessary sacrifice of life and money? Are we to 
remain mum as mice over the oppression and injustice inflicted 
on many of our fellow-subjects at the Cape under the name 
of martial law? Are we not to discuss the new position 
created by the conquest of the two Republics, and do our 
best to bring about a just settlement? I shall be surprised 
indeed if the bulk of Nonconformists are prepared to ignore 
the war and all that to it appertains in the coming election. 
The war is too big a fact to be dropped out of sight in the 
election ; it will force itself on us whether we will or no. Of 
course there are other questions besides those relating to the 
war which demand the attention of Liberals. These must 
not be forgotten; and all true Liberals will be anxious to 
keep them before the public, and to show how they have 
suffered and must suffer from the policy of an Imperialist 
Government. If Nonconformists pusillanimously shirk their 
responsibility, and accept without discussion and criticism the 
war policy of the Government in its conduct and its results, 
they will only demonstrate their moral deterioration, and they 
will reap the fruit in political impotence. Honest Noncon- 
formists need be under no difficulty in the coming election. 
The Liberalism of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, of Sir 
William Harcourt, of Mr. John Morley, logically demands 
their support. “No man can serve two masters.” It is 
impossible to serve Chamberlainism and Liberalism. 


Truly yours, 


JOHN ADDISON, 
Brierley Hill, August 20, 1g00. 


LIBERAL TRADITIONS AND THE FUTURE, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Will you permit me to add my mite to the comment 
made by your correspondent “J, E. A.” upon “H. N, B.'s” 
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interesting letter under the above title in your issue of 
August 4th? “H.N. B.” thinks that Liberals of to-day err in 
seeking inspiration from the Gladstonian tradition, mainly 
because of the disappearance of “two historical causes,”’ 
which “made it possible for Gladstone to win a straight fight 
against Imperialism.” These causes were, as we are told: 
(1) the sentiment in favour of the independence of small 
nationalities ; and (2) the fact that the Liberals of Gladstone's 
day were fighting for the emancipation of the unenfranchised 
masses in this country. Both these forces, “H. N. B.” tells 
us, are now extinct ; first, because “the present generation has 
forgotten Italy and Hungary,” and feeds its imagination with 
the contemplation of the growth of our own Empire ; and, 
secondly, because, since the last extension of the suffrage, 
the sentiment which lay behind the effort for emancipation 
has passed away. 

A good deal might, I think, be said concerning both these 
contentions. A critic, for instance, might suggest that men 
who were “fighting for their own political rights "—viz., the 
franchise—could certainly not have helped Gladstone by 
their votes. I would fain hope moreover that the senti- 
ment in favour of the independence of small nationalities 
is still a living force among us. But let us, for the sake 
of argument, admit that the conditions of political war- 
fare have changed as “H. N. B.” would have us believe. 
I would, nevertheless, ask a further question. What 
was it that led Mr. Gladstone to advocate with such 
fire and enthusiasm the cause of those small nationalities 
struggling for their independence? What was it that 
impelled him to put himself at the head of the movement for 
the emancipation of the unenfranchised masses at home? I 
answer, his passionate love of justice and of freedom. And these 
great principles, at any rate, are still with us as of old, though, 
alas! we have no Gladstone in life to kindle the nation by an 
exposition of them such as he alone could make. Yet when 
we old-fashioned Liberals appeal to the Gladstonian tradition 
it is to such forces as these that we appeal, and if the day 
should ever arrive when the nation becomes insensible to the 
claims of justice and of freedom the epithet un-English will 
no longer be a term of reproach. 

For these reasons I find it impossible to agree with 
“H. N. B.” that “we err in seeking inspiration from the 
past.” On the contrary, I think that the memory of Gladstone 
should be invoked on every possible occasion by Liberals who 
refuse to bow the knee to the Baal of Militarism and aggres- 
sive Imperialism ; for very confident I am that had he been 
living and leading the Liberal party the lamentable war in 
South Africa would never have stained the pages of our 
history. 

At the same time, I do not wish for a moment to under- 
estimate the importance of the economic considerations so 
well urged by “H.N.B.”. But these, as your correspondent 
“J. E. A.” points out, Mr. Gladstone would have been the 
first to advocate. 


Yours, &c., 
G. G. GREENWOOD. 
August 15th, 1900, 


THE SEASIDE CAMP FOR LONDON WORKING BOYS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Will you again kindly allow us to appeal to your 
readers for help to carry on the work of this camp? Through 
the war funds, and other equally deserving appeals to public 
support, and owing to the death of several liberal subscribers, 
our financial position is really serious. 

The intense heat which all Londoners have had to endure 
recently has no doubt caused many of your readers to yearn 
for their holiday, and to plan their escape for a time from 
crowded streets and heated pavements. We would ask all 
those who find in their purses enough to guarantee such a 
respite for themselves to think of our hard-working London 
lads, and to spare something to help them to a breath of sea 
air and a_ health-giving sojourn on the beach. 1,800 
lads were enabled through our camps to obtain such a holiday 





last year, and there is every indication of a considerable 
increase in this number this season. Unless, however, your 
readers can come to our assistance quickly and liberally, there 
seems little hope that we shall be able to meet the demands 
upon our resources. 

Each lad pays something towards the cost of his holiday, 
so that he is not pauperised ; but this something does not do 
much more than cover the railway fare. 

Every one has found the recent heat more or less difficult 
to endure, but no one assuredly more acutely than the mere 
lad whose daily work takes him to the hot oily workshop or 
printing-room, up and down steep stairs or along pavements 
shimmering with heat, or even into the furnace-room. He is 
now worn out and run down. We are asking your readers to 
help him to that which alone can pick him up again for 
another year of toil—a refreshing sea-side holiday. 

Contributions may be paid direct to our Bankers, Messrs. 
Cocks, Biddulph and Co., 43, Charing Cross, S.W., or may be 
sent to our Secretary, Mr. F. Abel Bloxam, at Northumber- 
land Chambers, Charing Cross, who will gratefully acknow- 
ledge them. 


We are, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


ALFRED MARLBOROUGH, Bp. 
A. F. STEPNEY. 

R. W. Lowky, Lieut.-General. 
E. A. Forp, Treasurer. 





VERSE, 


ECHTGE OF STREAMS. 


CRIED when the moon was murmuring to the birds 
“Let peewit call and curlew cry where they will 

1 long for your merry and tender and pitiful words, 

For the roads are unending, and there is no place to my 
mind.” 

The honey pale moon hung low on the sleepy hill, 

And I fell asleep upon lonely Echtge of streams. 

No boughs have withered because of the wintry wind, 

The boughs have withered because I have told them my 
dreams, 


I know of the leafy path that the witches take, 

Who come with their crowns of pearl and their spindles 
of wool, 

And their secret smile, out of the deeps of the lake ; 

And I know of the isles where the Danaan kind 

Wind “¢ unwind their dances when the light grows 
coo 

On the island lawns, their feet where the pale foam 
gleams. 

No boughs have withered because of the wintry wind, 

The boughs have withered because I have told them my 
dreams. 


I know of the sleepy country, where swans fly round 

Coupled with golden chains and sing as they fly. 

A king and a queen are wandering there, and the sound 

Has made them so happy, and hopeless, so deaf, and so 
blind 

With wisdom they wander till all the years have gone 


by : 
And the curlew and peewit know on Echtge of streams. 
No boughs have withered because of the wintry wind, 
The boughs have withered because I have told them my 
dreams, 


W. B. Yeats. 
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REVIEWS, 


CHINESE TRADE. 


CHINA AND THE PRESENT Crisis. With Notes on a Visit to Japan 
and Korea. By Joseph Walton, M.P. With a Map of China. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 


Tue interest taken in China and Chinese affairs by Mr. 
Walton is well known. Both inside and outside Parlia- 
ment he has constantly spoken on matters relating to 
the Middle Kingdom, and though his interests are 
mainly centred in the commercial aspect of the question, 
this incidentally includes the political position, for in 
China more than in most countries commerce is 
governed by the policy of the day. It was to make 
himself personally acquainted with the actual condition 
of the foreign trade of the Empire that Mr. Walton 
visited its shores. 

In the course of a four months’ tour he visited 
Newchwang in Manchuria, Tientsin, Pekin, Port 
Arthur, Kiaochow, and Wei-hai-wei; went up the 
Yang-tsze Kiang as far as Chungking ; thence back 
to Shanghai and on to Hong Kong and Canton. 
Though his time was short and the distances he had to 
traverse were long he gathered together a vast deal of 
information, but unfortunately neither in the commercial 
nor political worlds were the results satisfactory. Both 
in the north and extreme south British trade is suffer- 
ing. At Chefoo, where until late years British 
merchants ruled the markets, their share in the trade 
has been reduced to a low ebb. “ Eight-elevenths of 
the trade is done by the United States of America and 
Japan, and only three-elevenths by England and the rest 
of the world.” At Newchwang the value of our trade 
amounts to £3,000,000 a year, and at present we hold 
the field, but the extraordinary strides made by the 
shipping trade of Japan with the port seem to point to 
the probability that the precedent of Chefoo will be 
followed here also. In ge the total tonnage of 
Japanese vessels in and out of Newchwang was 86,000, 
while in 1898 it amounted to 202,000! 

At Chungking on the Upper Yangtsze Mr. Walton 
found French influence extending and French schemes for 
the acquisition of mining and other rights being zealously 
carried on. It has long been the object of France to 
connect her Indo-Chinese territories with the western 
provinces of China by railways, and while she is actively 
pursuing these projects, we are doing nothing or next 
to nothing to promote communication between Burma 
and south-western China :— 

“Instead of having begun to build a railway from British 
Burma to Chungking on the Yangtsze two years ago, as a 
question of high commercial policy—not only as a counterpoise 
to the Russian Siberian-Manchurian and Trans-Caspian rail- 
ways, but also to safeguard British commercial interests in 
South-west China—her Majesty's Government have folded their 
arms and done nothing. They have not even had surveys 
started to investigate and determine the most practicable route. 
This neglect to secure us an equal opportunity to trade in the 
greatest undeveloped market in the world will seriously hinder 
ree prosperity and wellbeing of the British people in the 
uture, 

The result on British trade of the preponderance of 
French influence in a district is well known, and is as 
disastrous as that of Russian power. A striking example 
of this is furnished by a comparison of the import 
trades into French Indo-China during 1885 and last 
year. In the first year seven-eighths of the imports 
came from England, Germany, and Switzerland, and 
last year, owing to the differential duties in favour of 
French goods, amounting in some cases to 50 per cent, 
three-fourths of the imports go from France, and only 
one-fourth from the rest of the world. It is essential 
that in our dealings with China the cardinal fact of the 
monopolising tendency of both France and Russia 
should be borne in mind. As Mr. Walton points out, 
Manchuria has to all intents and purposes been included 





in the territories of the Tsar, and its markets may thus 
be considered to be closed against us. It is customary 
to imagine that this province is a valueless district 
possessing an inhospitable climate and a barren soil. 
This is by no means the case. The valleys and plains 
are fertile and productive, minerals abound and the 
climate is eminently a “ white man’s” climate. At the 
present time the foreign trade percolates through 
Newchwang, the one treaty port within its borders, and 
it will be curious to see how Russia will propose to meet 
the difficulty, when the time comes, of pursuing her 
stereotyped policy of monopolising trade and at the 
same time providing for the fulfilment of the rights 
which the Powers possess throughout the province by 
virtue of their treaties with China. 

During the course of his tour Mr. Walton had 
interviews with many native officials and well-informed 
foreigners residing in the country, and by one and all 
the opinions were expressed that British influence in 
China was on the decline and that the days of the 
Manchu Dynasty were numbered. The latter proposi- 
tion is open to doubt, but it is beyond dispute that our 
trade and prestige do not hold the position they did, 
and if Mr. Walton’s work should be instrumental in 
pointing out the necessity of the adoption of a firmer 
policy in China it will have served a most useful 
purpose. 


Ropert K, DouGLas, 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE. 


NATIVE RACES AND THE WAR. By Josephine E. Butler. London: 
Gay and Bird. 


THE honoured name of Miss Butler gives to this little 
work an importance which the substance of its contents 
would not have secured. With the passionate spirit of 
humanity which it breathes, and the keen desire to draw 
from the results of this lamentable war some gains for 
the native races in South Africa, we are in hearty 
sympathy. But the title and the tone of this book are 
designed to support the false suggestion that some con- 
sideration for the natives was an actual motive, and is a 
justification for the war in South Africa. Though Miss 
Butler is quite innocent of the miserable hypocrisy of 
such a plea, there are but too — well-meaning but 
loose-thinking persons who have fallen victims to a 
theory that, long after the actual opening of hostilities, 
was fabricated in order to work upon the philanthropic 
and religious public which was naturally averse to blood- 
shed, and not a little suspicious of the financial and 
political factors which were to the fore. 

Miss Butler must be well aware that however 
grievous the oppression of the native by the Boer might 
be, the intention to redress such grievances was not 
even one of the causes of the war. By writing this 
book she has innocently lent support to that dishonest 
and degrading process of thought which selects some 
possible benefit arising incidentally from an action, and 
imputes it as an operative motive to the action. 

The Boer dominion, political and economic, over 
the native tribes is painted very black. Passages, now 
familiar, from Livingstone, Moffat, Mackenzie, and the 
other great “historical” missionaries are once more put 
in evidence, reinforced by words from Dr. Stewart of 
Lovedale, the Rev. C. Phillips, and those modern repre- 
sentatives of the “ Prince of Peace ” who by their fierce 
invectives have done so much to fan the flames of war. 
From the mouths of these men, corroborated by testi- 
mony of Khama, M’Plaank, and other native chiefs, 
deep damnation is heaped up against the Boers. 

A similar tale of injustice and cruelty can be told of 
British colonists and frontier settlers in Australia, New 
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Zealand, and everywhere where they have been brought 
into contact with lower races. There may be grave 
exaggerations in these stories of early Dutch cruelty, 
resting on precarious missionary evidence (for this see 
Cloete’s Great Boer Trek), but there can be little ques- 
tion that the record of the Dutch in South Africa has 
been as bad as that of any other white race set in the 
midst of militant tribes of savages. Until recent years, 
at any rate, it must be acknowledged that the record of 
Dutch Africanders, inheriting lower traditions and 
placed in a position of isolated irresponsibility, has been 
worse than that of the British, though the ways of the 
new mining capitalism in Rhodesia, Kimberley, and on 
the Rand, to which Miss Butler makes no _ refer- 
ence, have been rapidly turning the balance against 
us. 

Miss Butler, it is true, knows too much of South 
Africa to credit the mass of individual British colonists 
with any very enlightened and humane views towards 
natives. Though her book is most unfairly silent about 
the atrocities committed against natives by the “ forced 
labour” policy in Rhodesia, the brutal indenturing of 
Bechuanas after the recent rebellion, and the entire 
position of Kaffirs and Indians in Natal, she is well 
aware that South African sentiment universally repudi- 
ates the humane treatment which she would like to see, 
and derides it under the title “ Exeter Hall.” Her view 
is well summarised in the following passage from the 
letter of a Swiss Missionary which she quotes :— 

“The whole of South Africa is to blame in its treatment of 
the natives. Take the British merchant, the Boer and Dutch 
official, the German colonist, the French and Swiss trader 
there is no difference. The general feeling is against the 
coloured race being educated and evangelised. alls 
Only what can and must be said is this, that the laws of the 
English colonies are just; those of the Boer States are the 
negative of every right, civil and religious, which the black 
man ought to have.” 

Now this contrast thus abruptly stated is very false. 
The status of the native in the Republics, particularly 
in the Transvaal, has been distinctly lower than that in 
Cape Colony, the most advanced in civilisation of the 
South African States, and a little lower than that of 
Natal. But it is not true even of Cape Colony that the 
“laws” are just, in the sense that equal rights and 
liberties are secured to blacks and whites, still lees is the 
statement true of Natal, least of all of Rhodesia, which, 
though not an English colony, is under direct Imperial 
control so far as treatment of natives isconcerned. The 
Statute Book of Cape Colony is full of discriminative 
legislation, while in Natal the nominal equality both of 
franchise and of access to the courts is quite inoperative. 
Miss Butler quotes missionaries from Natal who are 
indignant at the infamous treatment accorded natives in 
the Transvaal. We would invite her to consider the 
following accurate statement of the position of Indians, 
more civilised people than any Kaffir tribe, in 
Natal :— 

“In India we are permitted to become members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. In England even the doors of 
that august assembly the House of Commons are open to us. 
But in South Africa (here he is speaking of Natal) we are not 
permitted to travel without a pass, we are not allowed to walk 
about in the night, we are consigned to locations, we are 
denied admission to the first and second class on railways, we 
are driven out of tramcars, we are pushed off footpaths, we are 
kept out of hotels, we are refused the benefits of the public 
baths, we are spat on, we are hissed, we are cursed, we are 
hated, we are abused, and we are subject to a variety of other 
indignities which no human being can patiently endure” (Mr. 
G. P. Pilley, addressing the Calcutta meeting of the Indian 
National Congress, 1896). 

In other ways also Miss Butler gravely misstates her 
case. She cites passages which lead her readers to 
believe that slavery still exists, or has in recent times 
existed, in the Transvaal, whereas she neither does nor 
could bring any evidence to sustain such a charge. 
Even the “ marginal” cases of “apprenticeship,” which 
approach slavery most nearly, belong to a past order, 
and it is noteworthy that, though slavery was freely 
charged against the Boers before the annexation of 


1877, no single “slave” was manumitted after the 
annexation. Nor is it just for Miss Butler to join 
clericals of easy virtue like the Rev. J. H. Bovill and 
the Rev. C. Phillips in ignoring the progress made by 
the Transvaal within the last few years with respect to 
legal status, religious education, and protection against 
drink, 


There are, doubtless, many ways in which British 
control can theoretically improve the condition of 
natives. But does Miss Butler really suppose that the 
wishes of humane persons in England will in fact prevail 
in Opposition to the universal sentiment of the men upon 
the spot? Take a test case, that of the Pass Laws, the 
strenuous indictment of which Miss Butler quotes with 
approval. Every mining witness examined before the 
Industrial Commission in 1897 approved in the strongest 
terms of the Pass Law, and only complained that it was 
not rigidly enforced. Does Miss Butler suppose that 
the feeble, diffuse and spasmodic emotionalism of the 
great British public at home will succeed in depriving 
the mineowners of Johannesburg of one of the chief 
measures upon which they rely for the control of native 
labour? Finally we must conclude that Miss Butler is 
singularly ill-equipped in her recent reading of history 
when she asserts as an “important and enduring fact” 
that, “ wherever British rule is established, slavery is 
abolished and illegal.” 

If we may trust certain admissions in Parliament 
slavery is not always illegal under British rule, and 
illegal or not, it certainly exists, not only in East Africa 
but, as recent information shows, in Westralia. 

Moreover, the system of forced labour which the 
mineowners of the Transvaal have announced their 
intention of seeking to introduce into that country by 
means of “labour” and “hut” taxes, received the 
express approval of Mr. Chamberlain in a speech 
delivered in the House of Commons three years ago, 
and there is every reason to suppose that the Colonial 
Office will sanction and support a form of economic 
serfdom which will ripen into virtual slavery if the 
system of “native locations” advocated by the Rev. 
J. H. Bovill be introduced, 


There are so many ways by which men upon the 
spot who want native labour and native lands can out- 
wit the amiable but woolly-brained British public at 
home. Let us try by all means to get some benefit for 
natives out of this miserable war, but let us not be 
sanguine of the results. Above all let us not pretend 
that our desires to benefit the native played any part 
at all in bringing about the war. 


J. A. HL 





THE ZOO. 


A WALK THROUGH THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. By F. G. Afialo. 
London : Sands and Co. 


THE appeal of the Zoological Gardens is universal, and 
their popularity is never likely to wane. Men ofall kinds 
of temperaments and all conditions of intellect, from 
Darwin to the man who only begins to observe distinc- 
tions when he sees a flying squirrel, from Rosetti to 
those whose sense of wonder is not struck by anything 
smaller than an elephant and less remarkable than a 
giraffe, take common pleasure in a collection of wild 
animals. To judge from the number of books about 
the Zoo that have been published of recent years, from 
Mr. Cornish’s to Mr. Shepherd’s, it is just now even 
more popular than usual. It was a happy idea, there- 
fore, of Mr. Aflalo’s to turn his extensive knowledge and 
pleasant style to advantage in writing a popular little 
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guide-book to London's most attractive pleasure resort. 
We are not of those who would always care to visit the 
Zoo with a volume of natural history or even a choice 
selection of anecdotes from the Spectator. The mere 
contemplation of the dumb creatures, with their gratify- 
ing lack of self-consciousness and the inexhaustible 
humour of their creation, are generally enough to satisfy 
us; but we recognise the value of an occasional 
systematic view of the Gardens. and have gratefully 
taken one such expedition in the company of Mr. 
Aflalo. 

Mr. Aflalo’s plan is simple and effective. It is that 
of an intelligent teacher who does not wish to overburden 
his pupil. He takes you through the Gardens by a 
convenient route, marked out on a useful diagram, 
and, as you pass through the houses, he lets fall 
a story here, a biological detail there, now a suggestive 
epithet, and, again, a useful piece of general informa- 
tion. Altogether, he succeeds in reaching what must 
always be the ideal of the popular guide-book, 
being instructive, and at the same time entertaining. 
His book is also useful to those readers who already 
realise that there is more to be seen in the Zoo than 
the monkey-house and the feeding of the lions at four, 
for it points out many little treasures that would other- 
wise have escaped his attention. Without Mr. Aflalo’s 
pointing finger, the visitor who is no biologist might 
miss the axolotls, who can live and die and reproduce 
themselves in the larval form if lack of sufficient food 
prevents its passing to a more complete stage; have 
escaped the pleasure of feeling the grip of the kinkajou’s 
tail, or have passed over as a general badger peculiarity 
the ferocity which is only characteristic of the Siberian 
badger, and does not exist in his two English house- 
mates. 

In point of general accuracy we have nothing to 
complain of in this book. It is impossible to keep such 
a work up to date, as Mr. Aflalo points out in his preface. 
Quite recently, for example, the chincilla mentioned on 
page 168 has died, and there is not now a specimen in 
the Zoo. Occasional slips of grammar seem to show 
hasty composition, such as “ latter” for “former” on 
page 82. The exact meaning of such a sentence as the 
following is doubtful :—“ As the public is no longer 
admitted to see the reptiles fed, it matters to no one 
what they get at the Zoo.” A little more care, too, 
might have been expended on the lists of French and 
German names for animals which are prefixed to the 
volume. There are three lists—one of English 
words with French and German equivalents, another 
of French words alone, and another of German words 
alone. In the last two lists words occur which are 
not in the first list at all, so that their value 
is difficult to ascertain. Can it be that there are some 
names for animals in these languages (vipére 4 lunettes, 
for example, which, if it means Cobra, is a curious 
instance of a popular misnomer) that have no English 
equivalent at all? Again, it is said at the beginning of 
the English list that French and German names are not 
given when they correspond closely with the English. 
And yet a great many empty spaces occur after English 
words where the French and German names are quite 
different. There are other annoying inconsistencies. 
For instance, the French for Lemur, /émurien, is given, 
though it corresponds closely with the English, while a 
blank occurs in the German list, where the inductive and 
quite distinct German equivalent halb affe should have 
appeared, We are doubtful of the usefulness of such 
lists in a popular book at all, but we have no doubt that 
as given they are worse than useless. 

The photographic illustrations are good, and make 
an excellent memento of a visit to the Zoo. Toany one 
who has seen a chameleon catch a fly, the representa- 
tion of it with its tongue out, on p. 70, must appear a 
marvel of instantaneous photography. 


L. R. F. O. 


FICTION, 


THE Web or Lire. By Robert Herrick. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

THE SHADOW OF QuONG LUNG. By Dr. C. W. Doyle. West- 
minster : Constable. 


Amonc the able and vigorous band of young American 
novelists who are engaged in holding the mirror to 
various aspects of American life and society Mr. Herrick, 
since the publication of The Gospel of Freedom, must be 
said to hold a high position. Mr. Herrick studies what 
he calls the “new civilisation,” the selfish, feverish life 
of Eastern America, and especially of Chicago. He 
would be a critic and a philosopher. He calls his new 
book The Web of Life, and he prefixes to it the 
following verse :— 
“ Hear from the spirit world this mystery : 

Creation is summed up, O man, in thee, 

Angel and demon, man and beast art thou, 

Yea, thou art all thou dost appear to be.” 
From which it may be gathered that Mr. Herrick’s philo- 
sophy is not very profound and his literary sense not very 
acute. But fortunately Mr. Herrick does not, however 
much he may aspire to do so, depend on a constructive 
philosophy or even a fine sense of style, for his success. 
He has what in a novelist is a more precious gift than 
either of these two: a power of vivid presentation of 
character, individual and collective, especially the latter. 

The Web of Life is a picture of Chicago society, 
in its various aspects, seen through the eyes of an 
honest and fearless young doctor, neither particu- 
larly philanthropic nor in any way prejudiced against 
property, but sufficiently independent to refuse the knee 
to Mammon and sufficiently alien from the society in 
which he finds himself to see the lesson in Sergent’s 
picture of the successful Mr. Carson. The problem 
of the novel seems to be to reconcile the necessity to 
live with the dignity of social independence, and it is 
solved happily but tamely in an inconclusive via media. 
The artist cannot bear the burden of despair which he 
has lifted to his shoulders, and when he has lightened 
it surreptitiously he seems to pretend that it hardly 
exists. Still, if he does not do what he seems to 
promise, what he has done is valuable and expressive. 
Zola has an apt pupil in Mr. Herrick. He should some 
day be able to make a picture of Chicago which could 
hang beside Paris and Lourdes. He has a real under- 
standing of the city of Pullman and Armour, the cit 
which seemed to Dr. Lorimer like raw spirits and whic 
choked him. Mr. Herrick is a better guide than Mr. 
Stead to the evils corrupting Chicago. He sees very 
clearly the danger of its commercial morality and its 
suddenly acquired fortunes. There are valuable side- 
lights in this book on the Pullman strike and the attitude 
of the young clubmen to the Cuban war. 

Mr. Herrick belongs, perhaps not quite consciously 
and certainly not offensively, to the rank of writers with 
a purpose. His seems to be an attitude rather than an 
intention. He cannot write with comparative calm or 
with the half-humorous aloofness of a spectator like Mr. 
Benson in Mammon and Co. He must be always 
strenuous and_ restless, unceasingly critical, and 
unequivocally serious. For this reason his book is 
more oppressive, fuller of the horror of fortune hunting 
and social mechanics than Mr. Benson’s book or The 
Banker and the Bear, and is probably more real in its 
diagnosis of the disease, though less true in so far as it 
recognises less the remedial properties of life. The 
Web of Life would be more sufferable if it had less to 
do with types, and more to do with men and women. 

Even if Dr. C. W. Doyle had not dedicated his last 
book to Mr. Ambrose Bierce his debt to that veteran 
writer of the short story could not have escaped atten- 
tion. Before Kipling was Ambrose Bierce and Mr. 
Doyle is of the school of the American rather than of 
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the Englishman. Like the former, his leading ideas are 
emotional rather than intellectual, and he has learnt 
from him the literary presentment of mystery and 
savage passion. The Taming of the Fungle showed that 
Mr. Doyle knew all there was to know about the 
economy of the short story and that to excellent 
technique he added a true inspiration. Now The Shadow 
of Quong Lung (it isa pity that a title was not found 
that clashed less with Mr. Ernest Bramah’s The Wallet of 
Kai Lung) shows a maintenance of the same high 
standard in the former respect, though the pictures of 
Chinatown seem more factitious than the pictures of the 
Himalayas. 

Still, if Mr. Doyle does not succeed in giving us the 
impression of seeing Chinatown from the inside, which 
is obviously his aim, he tells some remarkably pathetic 
and vigorous stories of the doings of that strange Eastern 
colony in San Francisco. We cannot question the facts 
that happen, though we may suspect the motives which 
are supposed to produce them ; and for the purposes of 
fiction the facts are sufficiently wonderful and the 
motives sufficiently well found to engage the attention 
of the readers. The customs of Chinatown, with 
its intricate division into tongs, led by highbinders, 
assisted by their hatchets or hired assassins, are pictu- 
resquely savage, and the author of The Shadow of Quong 
Lung makes the most of them. The civil death of Ah 
Foon is described with an appreciation of the literary 
treatment of horror which almost equals some of the 
best work of his master. The idea of a brutal, sensual, 
unscrupulous Chinaman, who uses Western inventions 
to carry out his barbarous instincts, is not quite new, but 
it is well made use of in the creation of Quong Lung, 
whose shadow casts death and destruction on those 
on whom it falls. His appreciation of the value of 
electricity to further his designs is cleverly treated and 
is well calculated to show how the Eastern mind regards 
the benefits of modern civilisation. The sentimental 
parts of the Wings of Lu Toy are less successful and more 
obviously manufactured to order. Altogether the book 
is one that would at any time be likely to command 
attention, but is sure to now that any information about 
Chinese character is eagerly welcomed. 


L. R. F. O. 





Despite the Colonial enthusiasm which boils within us, we 
do not commonly find that books about Australia are as good 
as they ought to be. Landscape and characters seem, for some 
mysterious reason, to be parched and arid; the reader gets 
thirsty, like the hero lost in the bush, even if he does not 
quench that thirst as readily and scientifically as the hero when 
he is outof the bush. But Mr. E. W. Hornung, in The Belle of 
Toorak (Grant Richards), gives us a story which, though it 
does not “depict a new civilization” or “ found a new school 
of fiction,” or do any of those little things we are all doing in 
our spare moments, gives us what is becoming rarer, a good, 
lucid and living romance. It is the story of a haughty but 
magnanimous gir! of good family who is engaged to a bush- 
man, and even while she is horrified at the discovery of a 
mystery in his life, saves him and rehabilitates him before the 
world. The story is not exceptionally Australian. By a 
judicious elimination of billies and blueys, the story might be 
told of any one in Mayfair or Chicago. It is a clear, honest, 
confessedly romantic comedy, and we can advise any one to 
waste his time over it. 


If Mr. R. J. Muir takes us once more into the Kail-yard 
he at least takes us in by a new door and in search of some- 
thing better than unlimited Kail. There is a real story in 
The Mystery of Muncraig (T. Fisher Unwin); it is no mere 
splash of aggressive local colour. Mr. Muir’s Scotchmen are 
not, like those of so many writers, in a state of eternal 
astonishment at being Scotch, nor do they introduce Scotticisms 
Wkh the laborious elegance of an English cheap tripper talking 
tench. On the other hand, there are many new and enter- 


taining touches of true national idiom and tradition. Every 
sincere lover of that great people will be delighted to learn of 
the existence of an institution called the Hoot Toot. The 
Hoot Toot, Mr. Muir tells us, is the last glass of whiskey 
poured out for a guest against which he feebly and formally 
protests in the two exclamatory syllables in question. This at 
least is as Scotch as Ben Cruachan. Mr. Muir has success- 
fully satirised the elaborate and digressive speech of the 
country ; but he has not sufficient practice in writing, and it 
is a dangerous thing for the most practised writer to parody 
tedium. 


Mr. C. J. Wills and Mr. G. Burchell seem to understand 
the taste of the middle-class novel-reader. They have, too— 
what does not naturally follow—a real gift in catering for it. 
The Dean's Apron (London : Ward Lock) describes provincial 
Church society with a good deal of humour, if with no very 
great originality. Characters which appeal to the hearts and 
intelligence of the average reader are drawn with profusion 
and vivacity. Incidents are well invented and sufficiently 
frequent, and coincidence is not abused. We are really quite 
satisfied when the new Dean's unknown wife triumphs over 
the prejudice and the indignation of the virtuous matrons of 
Nunchester, who seem to be a little more uncharitable and 
self-seeking than is usual even in cathedral cities. 


The Beautiful Mrs. Leach, by Winifred Graham (London : 
Ward, Lock and Co.), is a very entertaining bit of sensational 
fiction. The history of the wonderful gang of robbers, of 
which “ devil-legged Chris,” otherwise the beautiful Mrs. 
Leach, is the ornament and the triumph, is as good a thing 
as we have read for some time. This does not arise from any 
very great ingenuity of plot or any success in throwing the 
glamour of any mystery over ‘he doings of the robbers. The 
whole thing is as clear as daylight from the beginning, and 
the telephone business is undoubtedly flimsy. It is merely a 
good story, told vivaciously with a good sense of melodramatic 
effect. : 


Short stories which have local colour and nothing else to 
recommend them are not very profitable to the reader, nor 
should we imagine at the present moment to the writer. 
It is, however, possible to distinguish between those which 
arise from a sincere feeling for the country described and those 
which are mainly written because a place has not been 
“done” before. Mr. J. Henry Harris’ Our Cove (Truro: J. 
Pollard) belongs to the former category. A Cornish fishing 
village is here described with real sympathy and considerable 
knowledge. To those making holiday in Cornwall this unpre- 
tentious but pleasant little book can be cordially recom- 
mended. To those who stay in a land and leave it without 
some impression of the characteristics, the beliefs and the 
ideas of its inhabitants it matters not whither they go, provided 
the place be sufficiently healthy. But there are others who 
expect and get more from travelling. These people will be 
grateful to Mr. Harris, who takes this motto for his book : “I 
pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and say, 
‘’Tis all barren.’” 


Ireland last century, especially Dublin at the time of 
the rowdy clubs of Dandies, has often been described in 
romantic fiction and generally more successfully than by Mr. 
George Newcomen in A Left-Handed Swordsman (London : 
Leonard Smithers and Co.). Mr. Newcomen seems to be 
well read, to have taste and to uphold a high moral ideal, but 
he has no historical sense to speak of and very little gift for 
fiction. His book is amateurish, but it has promise of intel- 
lectual attainment (Mr. Newcomen may have attained—if so, 
he must pardon our ignorance), but not in the field he has 
chosen. 


There is a most extraordinary idea prevalent just now as 
to the beneficent influence of war on society. War, in the 
opinion of certain moralizers in the pulpit and the boudoir, 
has come to cleanse us of all evils. It has come to make the 
cowards brave, the selfish generous, the frivolous serious, the 
drunkards sober, the disloyal loyal (except those who know 
most about the question at issue), the ignorant learned (if only 
in the geography of the British Empire), and, in short, the 
bad good. It does not need so simple a reductio ad absurdum 
as the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther’s The Influence of Mars (London : 
Grant Richards) tq shaw how preposterous this theory 15. 


